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WHEN THE BELL RINGS. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


WestwaRp from Guildford the 
ancient Pilgrims’ Way goes tunnelling 
for a mile or two through the woods, 
a sunken, sandy track so deeply 
overhung by trees that the frequent 
rain-squalls of a June morning had 
small effect on us as we tramped along 
it. But the spring gales had ravaged 
the glades, snapping off the tall firs 
at their roots, and at every few hundred 
yards a fallen tree trunk lay across the 
path, to be scrambled over or circum- 
vented. The impression they gave 
was that Nature had allied herself 
with the Home Guard and had been 
laying her road-barriers across the 
neglected track no less carefully, and 
much more lavishly, than the citizen 
army had done on the more frequented 
highways. 

If this should catch the eye of any 
whose thoughts are turning anxiously 
home to Britain from distant lands, 
let him know at least that, even in the 
fourth year of the greatest war in our 
history, one may still wander afoot 
through the English countryside and 
will be put to no great shifts to find 
food on his way and a bed to sleep in 
at nights. I can assure him of this at 
first hand, as one who has but lately 
put the thing to the test during a 
few brief days’ release from the war- 


time life of cities. It is a small matter, 
perhaps, yet deeply significant. Can 
you imagine many other countries in 
the Europe of 1943 where a man might 
roam through the land completely 
unmolested and find all his needs 
supplied as he went ? 

There are places where the peace 
is yet unbroken — places that have 
dreamed on, to the song of birds and 
the rustling of trees, through the 
years of tumult and the crash of 
kingdoms. So it was along the Pil- 
grims’ Way, whose immemorial tran- 
quillity sank deeper into the senses by 
contrast with that other road, parallel 
with it but away up on the ridge, 
where army cars and lorries thundered 
to and fro continually. So it was 
again—at least to a stranger’s eye— 
in Compton village with its memories 
of G. F. Watts and its Norman church 
with the unique double-storeyed chan- 
cel. So, too, in the fields where the 
ruins of Waverley Abbey, the Cister- 
cians’ first English home, stood among 
the tall June grasses; and beside the 
neighbouring mill and the cottage, 
with its garden dropping down to the 
stream’s edge, where Swift was wont 
to visit his Stella. Thus also it was, 
farther west, in Gilbert White’s Sel- 
borne, outwardly untouched by the 
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war, lying deep in summer leafage at 
the foot of the high beechwoods. 


There were many other such quiet 


corners by the way; but to ramble 
on through printed pages at the same 
easy pace as that in which we roamed 
through the lanes from village to 
village would be to make too high a 
claim on the time of any reader. 
Doubtless we saw no more in the 
villages and hamlets along the pilgrims’ 
road than countless others have seen ; 
and though towards the end of that 
short excursion we did (in @ mamner) 
meet with a ghost, the encounter did 
not happen anywhere along the Way, 
where it would scarcely surprise a 
traveller to catch a glimpse through 
the trees of the Clerk of Oxenford or 
the Wife of Bath jogging down the 
sandy track. No spectral abbot 
brooded among the Gothic ruins of 
Waverley; no sardonic-faced young 
secretary named Jonathan Swift was 
to be seen climbing Crooksbury hill 
from Moor Park ; and that mysterious 
trumpeter of Selborne who sleeps 
beneath the giant yew regaled us with 
no bugle-call from the battlements of 
eternity. Indeed, our ghost was no 
more than the whisper of an echo of a 
forgotten name. 

It happened in this way. Having 
walked all day we came towards 
evening, and in a thin drizzle of rain, 
into a small town. At an unpretentious 
hotel, suitable to a couple of amateur 
tramps with no luggage but knapsacks, 
we ordered supper and engaged a room 
for the night. Our bedroom looked 
out upon a wide market square where 
buses from the surrounding villages 
were drawn up in the centre and the 
last of the market stalls were packing 
up for the night. The day’s business 
was clearly at an end, and the few 
townspeople still in the square were 
mostly hurrying homewards in mack- 
intoshes along the shining pavements. 
Our hotel, we found, was a frontier 
house between the quick and the dead ; 
for the back of it abutted on the 
churchyard, and we sat down to our 
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supper within half a dozen yards of thi the 


tombstones. 

When we had ended our meal wi 
decided to take a stroll and make th 
acquaintance of the town; for th 
rain had ceased and the clouds wer 
drifting away towards the north-east, 
It is possible that on that summe 
evening men who had been born ani 
bred in this very town, now serving 
their country and dispersed over al 
the five continents, were thinking ¢ 
this place and longing for it as th 
most desirable spot on earth. If they 
could have changed places with us for 
an hour, how much they could hay 
packed into it! They would hav 
needed no longer than that, I dare say, 
in which to store up memories enough 
to feed on for a twelvemonth in ae 
outposts of Empire or their foreig 
prison camps. But since it could not 
be, the town was left to us, who, it 
must be admitted, found it onl 
indifferently attractive on that grey 
and chilly evening. Its old parish 
church was already locked up for th 
night; its shops were shut, and th 
square and High Street almost de 
serted. Presently we strolled away 
from the centre and began to explor 
the by-lanes towards the fringe of the 
town, where there were tiled and tim- 
bered cottages and little gardens blaz- 
ing with colour—clumps of lupins 
snapdragons, delphiniums, and _ val. 
erian far brighter in hue and mor 
luxuriant in growth than ever they 
are in the soot-laden air of cities. 

In one of these narrow by-streets we 
stopped before a gabled cottage of 
brick and timber. A front garden 
some half-dozen paces in length separ- 
ated it from the roadway, but into 
that little space had been crowded 
all the scents and colours of a 
English summer ; grass edges, perfectly 
trimmed, bordered a flagged path, 
and a low hedge, equally well cared for, 
screened it from the pavement. It 
was not, however, the picturesque 
charm of the cottage and garden which 
had brought us to a halt, but rather 
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the sight of an incised stone tablet 
above the porch, on which we made 
out the following inscription :— 


RICHARD SYLVESTER 
PLAYWRIGHT AND POET, 
Lived Here 
A.D. 1583-1605. 


The custom of distinguishing the 
homes of famous men by attaching to 
them commemorative tablets is in the 
main, I suppose, a modern one; but 
this particular plaque gave an impres- 
sion of some antiquity. The stone 
was circular in shape and a good deal 
weather- worn, while the deep -cut 
lettering, ornamented with twirls and 
flourishes, had a very old-fashioned 
appearance. For some moments we 
both stood staring at it in silence; 
but the name on the tablet meant 
absolutely nothing to me, and presently 
I turned away to fill and light a pipe, 
gazing down the lane to where streaks 
of primrose-yellow sky were appearing 
among the grey clouds in the west. 
But my companion was plainly dis- 
turbed in mind about the matter. 
When I turned to him again he was 
still staring at the inscription, his head 
a little to one side and a puzzled 
expression on his face. Meeting my 
glance of inquiry he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Who is Sylvester? What is he? 
I certainly never heard of any play- 
wright of that name, and I thought I 
knew the period fairly well,” he said 
rather plaintively. 

Knowing that he was by way of 
being an authority on the literature of 
that time, I murmured sympathy. 

“Of course, there was Joshua Syl- 
vester, the translator of Du Bartas’s 
‘Divine Weeks ’—the dates would fit 
him well enough,” he went on. “ But 
Richard, no! And I’ll guarantee that 
you will not find his name in any of 
the biographical dictionaries. In fact, 
I am just about prepared to tell that 
infernal slab of stone that it lies, and 
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that there never was an Elizabethan 
poet named Richard Sylvester. Like 
the old lady who saw the elephant, I 
don’t believe it!” 

“Well, you should know. But 
what do you believe—that somebody 
put up that thing just for fun, to spoof 
an indifferent public who could hardly 
be expected to see the point of the 
joke anyway, and who would not care 
a bean for it if they did ?” 

“Why, that’s just the point. It 
doesn’t make sense, does it?” he 
admitted. “This is going to worry 
us if we can’t straighten it out. We 
had better go back and cross-examine 
that little old landlady at the hotel.” 

The landlady, however, was not to 
be found when we returned, and we 
were obliged to take ourselves off to 
bed without obtaining any further 
satisfaction with regard to the unknown 
poet. There was no better light in 
our room than a stub of candle in an 
enamelled candlestick, but, having got 
into bed, I thought that its feeble glow 
would serve for the reading of a chapter 
or two of White’s ‘Selborne’; for I 
was not wholly ready for sleep. If 
you are of Lamb’s mind in holding 
that there are books which should be 
read only in folio, you may even be 
prepared to carry the sentiment a 
step further and to concede that some 
volumes are best dipped into by 
candle-light. If any such in fact there 
are, they are certainly those old books 
which tapers first lighted into the 
world: we dare not insult a modern 
author by receiving him with a tallow 
dip. The ‘Selborne’ was the only 
book for which I had found room in 
my knapsack, but, from this point of 
view, the choice could easily have 
been a worse one. Moreover, the scenes 
of Gilbert White’s life and work (so 
little altered after two hundred years) 
were yet clear-cut and vivid; for it 
was only two days since we had looked 
down upon Selborne from the crest of 
the Hanger. 

And yet the book failed at first to 
take full possession of my mind. The 
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unknown, mysterious Sylvester thrust 
himself in roughly and unwanted, and 
at once the voice of the gentle naturalist 
of Selborne, never clamant or insistent, 
became faint and vague. It was now 
apparent that my companion had 
been right when he predicted that this 
Richard Sylvester was going to worry 
us; not that, at present, the man of 
mystery was worrying him, for, tired 
with his day’s tramping, he was already 
breathing deeply in sleep from the 
neighbouring bed. But who was this 
new claimant to a place in the hier- 
archy of the Elizabethan poets, and 
what had he achieved that the town 
in which we now found ourselves had 
delighted to honour him? What 
poems and plays written by this 
Richard Sylvester remained extant, 
and where were they? Why was his 
name unknown to the text-books, and 
for what reason had he never managed 
to creep into even the smallest corner 
of any of the anthologies? The 
teasing questions came marching along, 
as it were, in column of threes. It 
was obvious that no answer to them 
would be forthcoming from the empty 
air, and, moreover, they were not at 
all conducive to sleep. So I bade 
Richard Sylvester a curt good-night 
and, turning my back on him with an 
effort, returned to ‘ Selborne.’ 

This time, it seemed, the interloper 
and his train of nagging questions were 
fairly defeated. Sleep and the old 
naturalist of Selborne had gone into 
league against him, and the measured 
music of White’s evening song deepened 
my growing drowsiness— 


‘* When day declining sheds a milder gleam, 
What time the May-fly haunts the pool or 
stream ; 
When the still owl skims round the grassy 
mead, 
What time the timorous hare limps forth 
to feed. . . .” 


Still I read on for another page or 
two, until suddenly the candle-flame 
shot up, waved despairingly for a 
minute in the air, and then collapsed 
and was instantly drowned in its own 
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grease. I dropped the book over the 
bedside and closed my eyes, still hear. 
ing the echo of the last line I had read 
before darkness had swum down upon 
the printed page—‘ Birds that sing in 
the night are but few.” 

A night-call which Gilbert White 
never knew roused me from sleep, 
This was the melancholy wail of the 
siren, and it was followed at an im. 
pressively short interval by the noise 
of hurrying footsteps and voices in the 
square outside. No cobwebs on the 
civil defence services here, from the 
sound of things. No doubt the little 
town was near enough to the coast 
to have grown used to these tip-and- 
run raids, I reflected, and its fire guards 
must be out and watchful on many 
a night while we were sleeping secure 
in the cities farther inland. The church 
clock struck three, with a musical 
note, from close at hand. There were 
low voices in conversation under the 
window, but soon they ceased, and no 
other sound disturbed the quiet of the 
night except at one moment when there 
came the sharp clang of a fire-bell in 
the distance. After that I dozed, 
stirred for an instant into wakefulness 
at the sound of the “ All clear,” and 
then immediately fell into a deeper 
sleep. 

Now they that fly by night, except 
where they leave some tragic reminder 
of their coming, are apt to be forgotten 
in the light of day with no more diffi- 
culty than a bad dream or a nocturnal 
twinge of toothache. When we rose in 
the morning and took a glance from 
the bedroom window, the town had 
as normal and as cheerful an aspect 
as @ visitor could wish to see; the 
square was already astir and the first 
market stalls were being set up in their 
places. What was more, the sun was 
riding hot in a sky where not a trace 
of a cloud remained. And what was 
more still, there lay in front of us the 
last of our days on the open road, and 
at present we had no idea where it 
would lead us. While I dressed and 
during breakfast, at which we sketched 
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out the day’s plans, neither the raid 
nor the Sylvester enigma returned 
once to my thoughts. As we settled 
our account with the landlady, how- 
ever, | remembered the night alarm, 
and asked whether the town had suf- 
fered any damage. 

She answered with the casualness of 
one who had experienced many worse 
things. It had just been one of those 
‘sneak raids,’ she said, and had been 
all over inside ten minutes. The town 
got plenty of them, and was used to 
them now. Somebody who had looked 
in before breakfast had told her that 
a fire-bomb had been dropped some- 
where down at the far end of the town 
and had set light to a house there, but 
they said that no one had been hurt. 

We slung our knapsacks over our 
shoulders and turned to go. At the 
door my companion checked himself 
and took a step back towards the 
landlady. 

“By the way, who was Richard 
Sylvester ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ There is a 
tablet to him on a cottage in the town, 
as I expect you know.” 

“Why, now you're telling me some- 
thing, sir, for I can’t say that I'd 
ever noticed no tablet in the town,” 
she replied with placid composure. 
“But then, me and my husband only 
moved down here a year before the 
war; we're newcomers really, as you 
might say. Sylvester, did you say 
the name was? There’s no Sylvesters 
living in these parts now, so far as I 
can call to mind. It will be someone 
who lived hereabouts in the old days 
and died before our time, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

It was plain to us that the landlady, 
having worked her way to this conclu- 
sion, regarded it as having settled the 
Sylvester question beyond the possi- 
bility of further argument. A man 
who, in the nature of things, would 
never be seen in the hotel bar calling 
for a glass of beer had obviously ceased 
to be a fit subject for human interest 
or speculation. 

“Why yes, there is no doubt that 
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he is dead,” my friend remarked drily. 
“Hence, of course, the plaque. But 
why the plaque? ... That is the 
point we want to clear up.” 

Seeing that more was expected of 
her, our landlady stood silent for a 
moment in concentrated thought, and 
then she said— 

“If anyone can help you it will be 
Mr Morshead at the old junk shop in 
High Street. He knows a lot about 
these old things. Go across to the far 
corner of the square and turn right, 
and his shop is just round the corner. 
You're sure to find him there at this 
time o’ morning.” 

We thanked her accordingly and 
set off. The second-hand dealer’s 
shop, when we came to it, proved to 
be a place of the usual type, with dim 
recesses and little rooms leading out 
of one another, where the visitor trod 
delicately and at his peril among the 
clutter of out-of-date furniture, piles 
of dusty books, pictures, and pewter 
and brass-ware which filled up almost 
the whole of the floor space. But its 
owner, emerging to greet us from the 
dark depths of the establishment, was 
the very antithesis of the small, dim 
type of man one might have expected 
to find in such a place. He looked as 
if he had stepped out of an old-fashioned 
Christmas card, where he should have 
been standing, in green baize apron 
and with a long-stemmed pipe, at the 
entrance to his galleried inn-yard, to 
welcome the London coach. He was 
a tall man of enormous bulk, florid of 
face, and with short grey hair that 
bristled upright on his head. It 
passed our comprehension how such 
an elephant of a man could stir a 
pace amid the accumulation of fragile 
bric-a-brac without inviting disaster, 
but it soon appeared that the foot of 
the antique-dealer had been subdued 
to what it worked in, for he advanced 
upon us with a tread that was strangely 
soft and delicate for so large a man. 

“* Nice morning after the rain. Walk- 
ing?” he asked, regarding us with a 
keen but genial eye. 
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We confessed to it, and fell into 
talk about the country we had passed 
through and the route we had pro- 
posed to ourselves for the day. Mr 
Morshead’s manner gave the impres- 
sion that if we chose to lounge and 
gossip in his shop until nightfall he 
would take it as a very natural pro- 
ceeding, while as for our wanting to 
buy anything, the thought did not 
appear to have entered hismind. When, 
in fact, we did make a couple of small 
purchases he merely nodded absently 
and accepted the money as he had 
previously accepted a light for his 
pipe, without interrupting the con- 
versation. In the end, however, my 
companion put the question which 
was the real purpose of our visit. 

“There is a tablet near here to an 
Elizabethan writer named Richard 
Sylvester. Neither of us has ever 
heard of him, and we are a bit mystified 
by it. We were told you might be 
able to help us,” he said. 

The big man took his pipe out of 
his mouth and stared at us. ‘‘ Now 
that’s a most curious thing,” he said 
slowly. 

Both of us stared back at him and 
waited, but for the moment our 
question seemed to have dammed his 
flow of eloquence. Indeed, you might 
have said that he had forgotten us. 
With his bushy brows drawn together 
in thought, and sucking hard on his 
pipe which had gone out, he gazed 
past us into the dark interior of the 
lumber-store as if he saw in the shadows 
things that were invisible to us. 

“Most curious thing that!” he 
reiterated at last, when we had almost 
given up hope that he would speak 
another word. ‘‘ You see, gentlemen, 
there is no tablet to Richard Sylvester.” 

What was the effect of these words 
upon my friend I cannot say, but for 
my own part I confess freely that I 
felt a sudden chill and was glad to 
turn and look out at the street. The 
sun was beating down with a white 
glare on the pavements, housewives 
with baskets were buying vegetables 
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at a shop opposite, and an errand-boy 
cycled past whistling. Fortified by 
the sight of these everyday things, I 
swung round upon the antique-dealer 
and expostulated, perhaps a little 
peevishly— 

“But we saw the plaque and read 
it, no longer ago than last night. Do 
you mean to say we both saw some- 
thing that wasn’t there ? ” 

“Oh, you’re not the first to come 
here asking about Sylvester—though 
no doubt you'll be the last,’’ he said. 

“Then there was a Richard Syl- 
vester ?”’ my friend struck in eagerly. 

“Why, that is as it may be,” the 
antique-dealer answered slowly. “I'll 
tell you what I know, the same as I’ve 
told to others who asked; but it 
doesn’t amount to much. My old dad, 
who had heard it from his father, used 
to tell me that about a hundred years 
ago there lived in one of the houses 
down Pike Lane an old chap named 
Elias Sylvester. My grandad, who 
remembered him, used to say that he 
was a farrier and a nice, neighbourly 
little man, though a bachelor all his 
days. He was a soft-spoken old fellow, 
according to my grandad, and one who 
never had much to say for himself— 
except on one topic. But he would go 
down to the Blue Lion of an evening, 
my grandad said, and after the second 
or third pint he’d open out on his 
favourite subject, boasting how he was 
desccnded from this Richard Sylvester 
who had written plays for the theatres 
and had tippled at the Mermaid Inn 
with ‘the tribe of Ben’ and all the 
wits of King James’s time.” 

The big man paused in his tale, 
glanced out into the street, and nodded 
to a passing acquaintance. 

“Well, what he boasted may have 
been true, I dare say,’’ he went on. 
“‘ According to what my grandad said, 
old Elias really had a family tradition 
to back up his tale, and to them he 
specially favoured he used to show a 
bit of a letter written by this Richard 
Sylvester and signed with his name; 
though what became of it afterwards 
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[could never find out. But as for any 
plays or poems—why, he was never 
able to produce so much as would go 
on a postage stamp! Not that that 
proves anything either way, I dare 
say; for they were careless in those 
old days, gentlemen, and there must 
have been a deal of stuff written that 
we shall never know about. All the 
game, the fact that Elias could not 
show any writings (except the letter) 
no doubt made some of the company 
at the Blue Lion a bit quizzical; and 
in the end Elias went along to a stone- 
mason and got him to cut a tablet to 
his ancestor and set it up on the house. 
My grandad said that settled the 
matter; for no one could dispute 
the truth of what was cut in stone 
and set up for all the world to see,” 
Mr Morshead concluded with a deep 
chuckle. 

My friend was the first to speak. 
“So the plaque is there, after all. 
When we asked about it I thought you 
said———”” 

“The plaque was there all right, 
until this morning,” Mr Morshead 
interrupted. ‘It was queer that you 
should have come asking about it on 
this particular day, because we had a 
solitary Jerry over last night and he 
dropped a couple of fire-bombs — on 
Sylvester’s house. The people hap- 
pened to be away for the night and 
nobody was hurt, but the old cottage 
was mostly timber, and it was gone 
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before the fire brigade could do any- 
thing about it.” 

My companion pulled his sagging 
knapsack higher on his back, picked 
up his stick from the carved oak 
chair where he had laid it, and pre- 
pared to go on his way. “So that is 
the end of Richard Sylvester. His 
very name will be forgotten now,” he 
said. 

“That’s about right. As I said, 
nobody will come inquiring after him 
any more, and I dare say you gentle- 
men are the last to hear of him in this 
world,” the genial dealer answered ; 
and all three of us made a move towards 
the door. 

We took leave of him and set off 
along the street. When, after a few 
paces, I glanced back, he had already 
disappeared into the recesses of the 
shop. I caught a murmured word 
from my friend. 

** What did you say ?” 

He strode on, brandishing his walking- 
stick. ‘I was thinking of a line from 
Shakespeare: ‘ He shall live no longer 
in monument than the bell rings.’ And 
in Sylvester’s case his passing bell was 
the fire-alarm,”’ he said whimsically. 

“Yes,” I agreed, ‘and I wonder 
what the public would think if they 
read tomorrow a strictly accurate 
report of this little raid. For, you 
know, it ought properly to read: ‘There 
was slight damage to property and one 
fatal casualty—a poet’s ghost.’ ” 
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REHEARSAL FOR WAR. 


BY A. M. G. 


ONCE upon a time (for all good stories 
should begin thus) there was a medical 
gentleman named Snellen. He was a 
profound worker in the realms of 
human vision, and in due course he 
invented a sight-test which found 
favour in the eyes of the Board of 
Trade. So much so, indeed, that the 
whiskered officials of Queen Victoria 
decreed that all aspirants to a nautical 
career should read Dr Snellen’s damn- 
able work from top to bottom. Other- 
wise the road to executive command in 
the Merchant Navy was finally barred. 

One September day, in the far-off 
nineteen-twenties, a youth stood at 
the statutory distance from the test 
card and peered through a myopic 
haze at the black letters. Haltingly, 
with puckered brows, he stumbled 
down the lines of dancing type under 
the not unkindly scrutiny of the 
doctor. Then he stopped and dumbly 
awaited the verdict. ‘‘No good, 
sonny, I’m afraid,” said the examiner, 
regretfully as it seemed. ‘“ You'll 
never pass with your eyes. Sorry, but 
that’s how it is.” And, with eyes even 
less clear than usual, the youth made 
his way into the roaring traffic of a 
Clydeside seaport. Dr Snellen had 
added another victim to his bag. 

I was the youth, and even now the 
pang of that afternoon of long ago 
remains. For it meant that I should 
never follow the sea as eight generations 
of my forebears have done. For though 
I can boast of no lofty ancestry, at 
least I have the blood of men who, in 
their day, helped to found an Empire. 
In tiny ships they sailed to the pestilent 
swamps of West Africa and the lovely 
death-haunted harbours of the Spanish 
Main. Some thrashed home from China 
under a tower of dazzling canvas in 
hot haste to land their cargoes of tea. 
One, at least, heard the thunder of 
broadsides at Trafalgar and felt the 
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decks of a ship of the line heave to 
the crash of guns. In the quieter 
years of the Victorian age my grand. 
fathers added their mite to the golden 
stream of British trade when their 
square-rigged ships beat round the 
Horn with Cardiff coal and Chilean 
nitrates. And in the last Great War 
my father and uncles knew the heart- 
stopping crash of a torpedo ripping 
home in the grey waters of the North 
Atlantic. A brave company (though 
its members would scorn the adjective), 
and I ached to join it. But myopia, 
Dr Snellen, and the Board of Trade, 
that unholy trinity, thwarted my 
desire, and to a more prosaic lot bitterly 
I made up my mind. Or so I thought. 
For, like the Nelsonian midshipman, I 
haven’t much money, but I have seen 
life. And death, in the last few years. 

Where there is a will, we are told, 
there is a way. My will was to be a 
sailor and the way had been blocked. 
But there are other and more devious 
ways for him who seeks hard enough 
and who is content with half a loaf. 
And one day I saw my way and seized 
on @ modicum of nautical bread. The 
modicum, as is the way of bread, 
expanded to a full-sized loaf for nearly 
two happy years, and it is of these 
years that I wish to tell. 

But I go too fast. My loaf was not 
even in the oven in the summer of 
1930 when I, a nervous suppliant, 
presented myself at the office of the 
Admiral Commanding Reserves in 4 
towering block of London flats. For I 
had learned that myopic applicants 
could obtain entrance to the Accountant 
Branch of the Royal Naval Reserve if 
they were otherwise suitable for com- 
missioned rank. And with high’ hopes 
I completed a multiplicity of stiff blue 
forms and, with fast-fading hopes, 
awaited the slow functioning of official 
machinery. 
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Days fused into weeks and still I 
waited. The R.N.R. was not, it 
appeared, avid for me. But one day 
the summons came, and in a dusty 
chair I sat before a cold-eyed Board 
of selection. Quietly, courteously the 
questions probed me, and at last they 
ceased. There was a whispered con- 
yersation between my inquisitors, and 
then came the verdict: “‘ Yes, you 
appear to be suitable and will be 
accepted.” My heart leaped like the 
high hills, and haltingly I made my 
bow and thanks. But I was recalled, 
and the level voice went on, “‘ Subject, 
of course, to your passing the medical 
examination. Come back at three 
this afternoon and we'll have the doctor 
run over you.” 

My face must have fallen, for the 
President smiled. ‘‘ What’s wrong ? 


‘You're all right, aren’t you?” Rather 


miserably I explained I wore glasses 
normally and was afraid I should not 
pass. ‘* Well, I wear them too, some- 
times,” was the reply. “Go away, 
boy, and don’t worry. You'll be all 
right.” And with that sparse comfort 
I was dismissed. 

Three hours before I appeared before 
the dreaded doctor. Aimlessly I wan- 
dered into Victoria Street, meditating 
gloomily on the stringency of eyesight 
tests. A dozen schemes flitted through 
my mind. Could I gain entrance to 
the examination room beforehand and 
learn the card by heart? Should I 
attempt to bribe the doctor’s factotum ? 
Would his heart be touched by a hard- 
luck story ? At last my common-sense 
reasserted itself, and I treated myself 
to a good lunch in what to my pro- 
vincial eyes was the acme of metro- 
politan gaiety, a Lyon’s Corner House. 

Replete, I turned into the Hay- 
market, and paused before the windows 
of a world-famed chemist. Then a 
thought, dazzling in its possibilities, 
struck me, and hastily I entered the 
scented air of the shop. And soon the 
cloakroom of Charing Cross station 
saw the strange spectacle of a heated 
youth frantically bathing his eyes with 
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a much advertised brand of optical 
lotion. So lavishly did he anoint them 
that the whole two shillingsworth 
vanished in a trice, though much went 
down between neck and collar. But 
at last, uncannily cool as to the eyes, 
I was satisfied, and reflecting that if 
the Arabs enjoin us to trust in Allah 
but tether our camels, I, at least, had 
tethered mine regardless of expense. 
And in the taxi which sped me to my 
ordeal I attained comparative calm. 

The doctor was thorough and de- 
liberate. Heart, lungs, chest, ears, 
teeth—no trouble there, and wildly I 
hoped he would take my eyes as 
read. But it is not the way of the 
Navy to neglect anything, and with 
sinking heart I was led towards Dr 
Snellen’s accursed invention. Then 
the light over it snapped on, and—oh, 
miracle !—I could see the hard black 
outlines of the type to perfection. 
“A, E, D, N, Z——” I read steadily 
(I can see them yet!) farther, farther 
down the card. ‘“ Right,” came the 
order. ‘‘ Cover the other eye.” The 
miracle remained, and with flying 
colours I raced down the lines till I 
was told to desist. I had passed ! 

In a haze of happiness I dressed in 
a gloomy cubicle, and, pausing only to 
present a saturnine sick-berth assistant 
with an undeserved half-crown, rushed 
to wire the glorious tidings to a house 
on Clydeside. Often have I wondered 
what caused the miracle of my eyes 
that wonderful day. Lotion, faith, 
passionate desire, some inexplicable 
phenomenon of mind and matter ? 
I do not know. But to the makers 
of the lotion I feel I owe a deep 
debt. At all events I have used 
their excellent product ever since. 

The official wheels ground on. One 
day I saw my name in the column 
gloriously headed ‘Naval Appoint- 
ments,’ and then I knew I was at 
last an officer of the R.N.R. A deeply 
gratifying communication beginning 
“Sir” and ending ‘ Your obedient 
Servants ” informed me that Mr Gieve 
was at my service to supply all neces- 
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sary uniform. Soon a shiny tin trunk 
arrived, and quite illegally I paraded 
in full regalia in the grey streets of a 
Clydeside town for a delirious hour. 
It was 1930, and uniforms were rare. 
The sweetness of that vain hour remains 
after thirteen years. 

January 1931, and I received a long 
envelope superscribed O.H.M.S. It 
contained my appointment for train- 
ing, and directed me to repair aboard 
H.M.S. Resolution at Devonport. In- 
evitably it was raining as I climbed 
the steep brow to the quarter-deck and 
stood uncertainly beneath a dripping 
awning. There was no one about, and 
timidly I moved towards a gaping 
door in the superstructure. Then a 
sleepy quartermaster appeared and 
guided me to the wardroom, where the 
officer of the day was peacefully slum- 
bering in a huge leather arm-chair. 

Ruthlessly my mentor shook him, 
and one eye opened to gaze with 
incredulous acrimony on my em- 
barrassed countenance. Then a vast 
body heaved itself up and a huge mouth 
opened. ‘“‘ You the new Rocky?” 
boomed the voice. ‘“‘ Well, what the 
hell do you mean disturbing me at 
this hour? ” Crimson with shame I 
apologised—here was a pretty start— 
but was cut short. “ Never mind, you 
can’t help it. Havesometea? Pantry! 
get some more tea for this officer.” 
And with that characteristic welcome I 
entered my naval career. 

Fourteen days was the measure of 
my first training. Fourteen good days 
of hard work in the ship’s office and 
the crammed Central Stores. Fourteen 
days of good food, and better com- 
panionship. In the long wardroom I 
sat down in stiff new mess kit in com- 
pany with the blue and gold of the 
Navy and the red jackets of the 
marines. An interview with the 
Olympian Captain, a submarine ace 
of the last war and a famous admiral 
of this. The tragic thrill of a court 
martial on the mutineers of a depot 
ship and the glory of receiving a word 
of praise on my work. Then, very 
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sadly, I acknowledged the last salute 
of the sentry at the dockyard gates, and 
my first brief training was over. To 
this day I can remember every incident 
of that fortnight in the grey January 
of 1931. 

It was, I think, an unhappy land of 
ours in the early 1930’s. There was a 
hopeless defeatist lethargy everywhere, 
and grinding poverty saw and envied 
the senseless luxury of a few. The grip 
of economic depression tightened on 
all branches of the national life, and 
on none more ruthlessly than the 
Fighting Services. Cut to the bone, 
scorned publicly by politicians of every 
party, derided by pulpit and Press, 
regarded as anachronisms in those 
heydays of the League, yet they 
carried on. To the regular officers and 
men of the Services who bore the 
burden of neglect and derision in those 
unhappy years we owe a debt which 
has never been acknowledged. With 
pitifully small resources they thought 
and worked and trained for the day 
when they would be needed. And ina 
dire hour we turned to them, and were 
not sent empty away. Let me, with 
gratitude and humility, pay my small 
tribute to those who saved our drowsy 
land when terror was turned upon it 
and our welfare vanished as a cloud. 

Each year I saw the Navy at work 
and took my little part. In time I 
shipped another stripe, and my know- 
ledge of the King’s ships and _ their 
ways increased. Effingham bore me on 
her books for a spell, and I loved the 
long grace of her. Eight years later in 
a Norwegian fiord she died gloriously 
as she struggled to save a pitiful heroic 
little force from crushing German 
odds. Then there was an interregnum 
at Portsmouth Barracks and the thrill 
of having tea in Nelson’s own cabin in 
Victory. Renown, that lovely ship, 
knew me for two glorious months, and 
from Rodney I saw a Sea King review 
his Fleet on his Silver Jubilee. Good 
days, happy days for one who loved 
the grey ships and the men who manned 
them. 
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1935. The storm-clouds were 
gathering over Europe and the Near 
East. In Germany the wheels of 
rarmament spun faster and faster as 
Hitler built and shook his mailed fist 
at a cowed world. Far away to the 
south a voice ranted from a balcony 
in Rome to delirious multitudes of a 
new Empire. At Geneva harassed 
statesmen fluttered over the threat 
to Abyssinia, and Italian troops in 
their baggy uniforms climbed aboard 
transports in Naples and Genoa. Mus- 
solini was on the march, and woe to 
those who stood in his conquering path. 
It was July 1935. I was in Italy for 
a few days that uneasy summer. 

A passenger in a cruising liner, 
packed with carefree folk, I had dis- 
embarked at Naples and gone to 
Rome. In the blue light of a southern 
evening I had stood under the Palazzo 
Venezia and heard the New Cesar 
exhort his people. Under the spot- 
lights the pudgy little figure in its 
black shirt had sweated and screamed 
for an hour. I returned to the ship 
the next day vaguely uneasy, and 
saw that two more great transports 
were loading men and material for 
Italian Somaliland. The funny little 
man on the balcony was making no 
empty boasts of Empire, I thought. 
And as Cameronia turned back to her 
native Clyde a slim cruiser wearing 
the red, white, and green of Italy 
swung out from the lovely bay and 
headed south with a bone in her teeth. 

It was August when I returned 
home, and rather listlessly I turned 
to my books in preparation for the 
University classes which loomed ahead. 
Restless I was as I read of wars and 
rumours of war. At Geneva Musso- 
lini’s representative threw down the 
gauntlet of aggression, and few nations 
were anxious to pick it up. But a 
threat to the head-waters of the Nile 
could not be tolerated, and great 
ships passed through the Straits during 
the dark hours on their way to rein- 
foree the Mediterranean Fleet. One 
August afternoon the boom of sirens 
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throbbed through the drowsy air of 
Valetta, and hastily officers and men 
returned to their ships. As dusk fell 
the Fleet left Malta, and to the in- 
credulous horror of engineer officers, 
nurtured in the severe school of post- 
war economy, steamed at full speed 
for Alexandria. For a strange story 
had reached the British Embassy in 
Rome that Il Duce had ordered his 
Air Force to bomb the fleet in Malta 
that night. It was said that the 
warning had been given by a member 
of the House of Savoy, who had his 
own reasons for hating the vulgarian 
of the Palazzo Venezia. Be that as 
it may, one morning the Alexandrines 
woke to find their harbour crowded 
with ships in the light-grey paint of 
the Mediterranean Fleet. 

I had no part in those stirring 
events. It seemed that October would 
see me, a douce student, at a Scots 
University with no greater excitement 
than that furnished by perpetual in- 
quisitions of examinations. But one 
golden September morning the post 
brought a long heavily sealed envelope 
bearing the foul-anchor stamp of the 
Admiralty. It contained a request 
that I, as a reserve officer, should 
volunteer for service with the Fleet 
‘during the present emergency.” 

Some things require no cogitation. 
Within the hour my reply was on the 
wires, and gleefully I packed up the 
text-books which before had been dull 
and now were intolerable. And with a 
happy heart I unpacked my carefully 
folded uniforms from their camphor- 
smelling wrappings. This time the 
official machinery moved rapidly, and 
I judged thereby that matters were 
indeed at a crisis. By return came a 
bulky packet enclosing a stately letter 
informing me that “Their Lordships 
accept your offer with pleasure,” an 
appointment directing me to proceed 
by H.M. transport to Aden, and the 
usual plethora of travel warrants and 
uniform lists. 

The next few days passed in a mad 
rush of preparation. Mr Gieve, as 
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ever, rose to the occasion, and a 
magnificent regulation topi and a 
dozen white uniform suits arrived in 
his neat stout boxes. There was an 
unpleasant interlude of inoculations, 
which left me headachy and out of 
sorts for forty-eight hours as a few 
billion bacilli swarmed and fought in 
my blood-stream. Then one morning 
the ‘ Royal Scot’ pulled out from the 
Central station and bore me and my 
mountainous kit on the prosaic first 
stage of my hegira which led from the 
grey Clyde to the dazzling blue of 
tropic seas. 

Euston, London Bridge, Chatham. 
Then a jolting taxi-ride over the rails 
and pot-holes of the dockyard in search 
of H.M. transport, which, for security’s 
sake, was only designated in my in- 
structions by a number. At last a 
friendly policeman, having seen my 
credentials, gave precise directions, and 
there before me was my destination. 

Pitifully small she looked, alone in 
the vast basin of dirty Medway water. 
H.M.T. Mourino was not the glittering 
Bibby liner or P. & O. I had pictured. 
She was simply a 2000-ton tramp, to 
which her owners at some distant date 
had added half a dozen tiny cabins for 
the accommodation of not too fussy 
travellers. 

For thirty years Mourino had 
ploughed with clock-like regularity 
between Hull and the Baltic. Now, in 
her old age, she had blossomed out, 
a belated butterfly, into one of His 
Britannic Majesty’s transports. 

Aboard I found comfort and good 
company. There were half a dozen of 
us, all Reserve officers and of the same 
age. In the maple-wood saloon we 
sat down with the Commander and his 
officers to a substantial dinner and 
then went ashore, a cheerful party of 
young men, to the second house of the 
local music hall. Fortified by much 
beer, we returned to the ship in a taxi 
apiece. Nothing less, we felt, would do 
justice to our last night in England. 

We were all astir, albeit rather 
morosely, next morning to see Mourino 
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warp her way through the dock gates 
into the muddy brown waters of the 
Medway. The Nore lightship bowed 
to us as we passed, and soon we were 
plugging into a stiff south-wester, 
which made the ship rise and fall 
through ten feet of stomach-trying 
space. At last I fell by the wayside, 
and in company with my weaker 
brethren retired to my bunk, where 
I remained for forty-eight hours, sus. 
tained by a diet of ginger ale and 
water biscuits brought to me by our 
solicitous steward. 

We were well into the Bay when I 
emerged on deck again, pale and 
unshaven. But the sun was shining, 
and the crisp air made food a desirable 
thing. By the time Finisterre was 
abeam, King Richard (and his ship. 
mates) was himself again. 

A grey hump to port, the Burlings 
slid by. St Vincent, Trafalgar, the 


milestones of British naval history, i 


came abeam, and dropped astern as 
the throbbing engines drove us on at 
a good fourteen knots. Then, one 
wonderful morning, the great mass of 
the Rock heaved itself into view, and 
eagerly we crowded to the forward 
rail of the lower bridge to watch its 
awesome approach. Cameras clicked 
as we nosed through the ominous line 
of bobbing floats which barred the way 


to prowling submarines. Perhaps the} 


sight of the nets sobered us a little. 
We realised that we had not em. 
barked on a pleasure cruise at Govern: 
ment expense, but as replacements for 
the inevitable casualties of the wat 
with Italy which seemed imminent in 
those September days of 1935. 

Twenty-four hours we remained 
alongside the Coaling Mole. The 
rattling winches clawed up cases of 
rifles, shells, and a solitary Walru 
amphibian. Then in the darkening 
we swung into the purple blur of the 
Mediterranean en route for Port Said, 
1900 miles away. 

Aboard we degenerated rapidly 
we made our easting. From a smartly 
dressed self-conscious group of young 
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men we developed into a hirsute set 
of pirates. Our easy-going Com- 
mander, R.N.R. himself, gave us his 
dispensation to dress or undress as we 
liked, and of it we took full advantage. 
The land and all its conventions 
receded as Mourino throbbed east- 
wards, and in foul flannels and sports 
shirts we revelled in the hot sun of 
the Middle Sea. A great non-shaving 
competition was inaugurated by my 
room-mate, and conscientiously we 
forbore to shave for a week. The 
results were obscene as we sprouted 
in hot pursuit of a duty-free bottle of 
gin. My own effort was unanimously 
voted the most hideous ; for by some 
physiological. freak I had a luxuriant 
growth of blond hair on the left side 
and none at all on the right. But alas ! 
the judges decided that ugliness alone 
was not enough, and that my starboard 
sparseness disqualified me from gain- 
ing the prize. Even now I feel a sense 
of grievance at the verdict. I tried so 
hard. But soon the conventions re- 
asserted themselves, and as we glided 
past the De Lesseps statue into Port 
Said the razors scraped vigorously in 
the hot cabins. Then shorn and im- 
maculate we went ashore. Mr Simon 
Artz and his emporium lured us in, 
and the homeward mail boat carried 
many a misshapen parcel of genuine 
Egyptian curios. One persistent pro- 
prietor of a scent shop invited me to 
enter in oblique terms: ‘“‘ No need to 
buy, sir; just sit down and smell.” 
I often wondered what he meant. 

In the gateway of the East the war 
signs multiplied. Two great liners, 


crammed with shabby troops, elbowed 


past us, their bands blaring the marches 
of Fascist Italy. Across the entrance 
to the canal lazed H.M.S. Barham, 
almost barring the way. As _ the 
Italians passed the grim grey bulk, 
from their decks burst the roar 
of “ Du-chay ! Du-chay! Du-chay !” 
But Latin exuberance had no apparent 
effect on the stolid men of the King’s 
ship, for in chilly silence they let the 
noisy dagoes pass. 
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We followed a few hours later, and 
the searchlight at our bows made a 
sparkling path of the Suez Canal. 
Then as we opened out into the Gulf 
the heat burst down upon our iron 
decks like a physical blow. Day after 
day we ploughed down the torrid 
ditch of the Red Sea, gasping for 
breath, in the airless cabins designed 
for the chill latitudes of the North Sea. 

One dawn the whispering wireless 
told us that the Duce had struck and 
that his armies had invaded Abyssinia. 
That night we darkened ship and 
altered course away from the coasts 
of Eritrea. We were quiet and thought- 
ful at dinner in the little saloon. 

Perim, that cake of baked rock, 
came abeam, and with a thrill we saw 
the masts of a cruiser and two destroyers 
within the harbour. One hundred miles 
ahead lay Aden, and hastily we 
crammed our scattered gear into 
trunks and boxes. Then the barren 
rocks opened out, and with a roar our 
anchor found bottom. The holiday 
was over and work began. 

A trim launch came alongside, and 
from it came an officer with the two 
and a half stripes of a Lieutenant- 
Commander on his shoulder - straps. 
Apprehensively we gathered in the 
saloon to hear our dispositions, and 
with curt courtesy we were welcomed. 
To me fell the appointment to H.M.S. 
Norfolk, the flagship of the East 
Indies, and within the hour, slightly 
dazed, I was listening to her Pay- 
master Commander’s exhortations on 
the subject of keeping the stomach 
warm in the tropics. Then descending 
to more mundane matters, he allotted 
me to my duties in his department, 
and, as is the way of the Navy, left me 
to it. 

Soon I had settled down in the 
crammed wardroom, and though shore 
leave was sparse the smooth routine 
of the Service made the days flash 
past. Every week or so we would 
up-anchor and proceed out to sea 
for gunnery practice or squadron 
manceuvres. Then the thunder of the 
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broadsides shook Norfolk’s dainty length 
like a twig, and the blue sea sprang 
into white fountains round the tiny 
fleck of the target. 

November, December. The months 
slipped by, and still the war hung 
fire. One sultry night, however, I sat 
as duty cipher o...cer in a sweltering 
steel box and watched the groups of 
figures become letters under my hurry- 
ing pencil. Then withslightly trembling 
hands I picked up the navyphone on 
the desk. At last it seemed that we 
would hurl our tons of steel at a 
different target. But nothing came 
of that urgent message from White- 
hall, for the statesmen in Paris had 
found a way of compromise. 

Christmas came with its festivities, 
strangely inappropriate against the 
exotic background of an Aden hotel. 
Far to the north the Italian armies 
lay hopelessly bogged in a morass of 
their own incompetence, and in Rome 
the Duce raved at his Generals. The 
ill-equipped .troops of the Emperor 
struck again at the legions of Badoglio, 
and the sham of the new Empire stood 
revealed before a tittering world. The 
lessons of that campaign were to be 
rubbed in more gallingly five years 
later, when the heroic Greeks stripped 
Mussolini of his tinsel pride. 

Desperate, the Duce turned to darker 
methods of conquest. One January 
night an Italian ship loaded a strange 
and sinister cargo and steamed south 
through the Canal. But keen eyes had 
noted those two hundred tons of mus- 
tard gas; and the warning was not 
unheeded, though there was neither 
time nor inclination in those unhappy 
far-off days for intervention, and the 
fate of the brave armies of the Emperor 
was sealed. From the blue skies the 
Italian planes, entirely unopposed, 
rained down a dew of death, and once 
again Graziani, the butcher of Libya, 
could advance. Daily we watched the 
shades fall over an ancient empire, 
but we were powerless. The Lion was 
very weak and tired in the spring of 
1936, and the glories of North and 
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East Africa lay still in the womb of 
time. 

May 1936. H.M.S. Enterprise, that 
lovely ship, lay with her consorts 
Dainty and Delight at Perim. Tem. 
porarily attached, in place of a sick 
officer, I sprawled in a chair below 
the quarter-deck awning and lap. 
guidly surveyed the uninviting prospect 
of burnt rock. Reluctantly I raised 
myself to take a damp flimsy which 
@ messenger brought, and equally 
reluctantly carried it below to the 
sweltering cipher office, where the 
mercury stood at 110°. The message 
was brief: ‘‘ Proceed with all despatch 
to Djibouti,” and soon the clank of 
the cable climbing aboard vibrated 
through the steel bulkheads of 
the cabin. Far below the turbines 
whined as Enterprise swung clear of 
the harbour and steadied on her 
course. On either quarter that lovely 
named pair, Dainty and Delight, kept 
rigid station, curtseying gently to the 
slight swell. Perim dropped astem 
into the haze, and I went below for a 
long bath and a longer drink. 

In the pearly light of a May morning 
our salutes crashed out to the tricolow 
of France which drooped languidly 
over the white mass of the Governor's 
palace. With a trill of pipes ow 
Captain landed to pay his official call, 
his white-gloved hands on his sword: 
hilt. In an hour he was back, and to 
his cabin were summoned the heads 
of departments. Soon the news spread 
like wild-fire through Enterprise. We 
were to have a brave man as our guest. 

At 5 p.m. the marine guard of 
honour received the Emperor Haile 
Selassie. Quietly, courteously he 
greeted his hosts, and then sought 
sanctuary in the cabin our Captain had 
vacated. As the sun set in a blaze of 
glory we cleared Djibouti and sped 
through the hot night at 30 knots. 
At the guns lay their crews; fo 
reliable warnings had been received 
that Mussolini might attempt to seize 
his prey for a sorry Roman triumph, 
but with the dawn the danger passed. 
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The voyage to Haifa was uneventful. 
The Emperor, with regal calm, accepted 
his position with dignity, and did all 
he could to strengthen the pathetic 
train which was following him into 
exile. In the spotless alleyways one 
would meet Abyssinian Generals splen- 
did in lion-skins or a tiny boy in quaint 
European clothes. Each night the 
Emperor was a charming host to a 
few officers at dinner, and not by word 
or look did he betray the tortures he 
must have been suffering. His in- 
separable companion, a little fox terrier, 
lay quiescent, its eyes burned out by 
mustard gas, and occasionally its 
master would fondle its ears. Amid- 
ships lay a motley pile of bags and 
boxes, the luggage of the exiles. Smart 
Russia leather dressing-cases were piled 
beside battered cardboard hat-boxes. 
Somehow the sight of that heap 
brought a lump to my throat. It 
brought home the full horror of the 
Duce’s aggression. 

The news of our errand had been 
broadcast, and all the way up the Red 
Sea the crackling wireless brought 
hundreds of messages of sympathy. 
Twice great liners sheered towards us, 
and a multitude of cameras clicked on 
their crammed decks as we passed. 

Suez and the roar of a million 
people lining the banks of the canal. 
Except in the lakes, a motor-cycle 
escort kept pace with us, the armed 
riders alert for any attempt on the 
life of our guest. Then Port Said, and 
our protecting screen of destroyers 
left us under the broad wing of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

Enterprise covered the last lap to 
Haifa, and one chilly morning the 
Emperor and his suite boarded their 
Special train. Calm to the last, he 
took leave of us, thanking us for the 
little we had done. The ship seemed 
very empty, somehow, without that 
truly regal presence. I am glad I 
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have seen him restored by British arms 
and his own courage to his capital 
and empire. A debt of honour has, 
like all Britain’s debts, been paid. 

For me the adventure was nearly 
over. There was a desultory interval 
in Alexandria and Palestine, the latter 
enlivened by sporadic shooting as race 
hatreds boiled over. Then in the 
summer of 1936 a voice at West- 
minster denounced sanctions as ‘ mid- 
summer madness,’ and the unhappy 
policy of appeasement gained ascend- 
ancy in the councils of State. Luxu- 
riously I returned to Gibraltar as a 
passenger, and for a few weeks stared 
across the Bay at Spain from H.M.S. 
Nelson. With Eric, my good Irish 
and mad friend, I spent a short leave 
in that unhappy land, so soon to be 
torn by civil war. Of that ‘Maga’ 
has permitted me to tell elsewhere in 
its pages. Then Nelson pointed her 
bows at Portsmouth, and one night 
at sea Eric brought me the news that 
an obscure General named Franco 
had risen against his Government. 
But to me the news was of impersonal 
interest, for I thought that October 
would see me once again in my student’s 
gown. My Lords of the Admiralty, 
however, decided otherwise, so des- 
perate was our shortage of personnel 
in those days, and, not unwillingly, I 
remained. 

A few months later I saw once 
again the brown coasts of Spain, then 
tearing herself to pieces as the Great 
Powers proved the weapons they would 
use in a greater struggle. From the 
deck of a King’s ship I saw the boat- 
loads leave the prison ships at Barce- 
lona, and heard the dull volleys of 
the firing parties at their work in the 
barracks above the city. It is an old 
story now, but it is history. 

Perhaps one day ‘ Maga’ will allow 
me to turn back a page in the dark 
record of man’s inhumanity to man. 








1 “Spanish Holiday.” 
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INCIDENTS. 


I. “THE ANGELS OF DUNKIRK.”’ 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


THOosE of us who took part in the 
evacuation of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk 
will carry to our graves the memory, 
stamped indelibly on our minds, of 
some incident or incidents that occurred 
within that hectic period. Some will 
be recalled only with mirth, others 
with a feeling of sadness not far 
removed from tears. Life was so 
strenuous those last few days, the 
strain so great, that the impressions 
may have been but fleeting and random ; 
yet their remembrance will return to 
us time and time again and continue 
to do so, whether we are back in our 
offices, administering to the needs of 
natives in Africa, or driving golf-balls 
into bunkers at Walton Heath or St 
Andrews. 

At least it is so with me, and at the 
most unexpected time and place. 
Women sitting on a bench in Hyde 
Park, the deck of a steamer leaving a 
foreign port, tea-plucking women bring- 
ing the leaf in to be weighed; and 
the memory of those three small and 
fragile figures flashes once again before 
my eyes. 

I had had a fairly trying time, but 
not more so than anyone else. With- 
drawal, the taking up of defensive 
positions, clashes with enemy tanks, 
further withdrawal, lack of sleep, 
shortage of food, anxiety, the un- 
pleasantness of dive-bombing, the 
dreadful sight of those thousands of 
refugees, the steady, relentless enemy 
pressure, and then the beaches at 
Dunkirk. My responsibilities were now 
over, so all that remained was to find 
myself some means of transport across 
the water to England. It was daylight, 
and no ships lay along the mole save 
one that had foundered. Hundreds of 
men were wading up to their necks 
in the water searching for small craft 


serviceable enough to suit their purpose, 
Rather than wait till nightfall on that 
horrible beach, I decided to join the 
men in their search. The salt water 
seeping through my boots reminded 


me that the fragment of shrapnel that § 


had found its way into my foot would 
have to be attended to sooner or later, 

In the dim light of dawn I came 
across a lifeboat floating aimlessly 
on the water. Leaking badly as she 
was, some of us scrambled into her 


and began as best we could tof 


paddle ourselves out to sea. It was 
then that I saw the hospital ship, 
snow-white except for her green mark- 
ings, and not more than five hundred 
yards away, steaming slowly out of 


Dunkirk harbour, swerving to avoid 


the abundant wreckage, but making all 


the same steady progress in our direc- 


tion. They took us on board. 

The decks were packed with men, 
mostly bandaged on hands or feet, all 
looking weary, pale, and dishevelled. 
Nearly all were asleep, and there were 
so many that I found it difficult to 
move. The positions they assumed, 
some stretched at full length, some 
propped against stanchions, others 
lying across their comrades’ bodies, 
made a grotesque but tragic picture. 
And it was then I saw the three 


figures, sitting stiff and upright on 4 f 


bench amidships, three women dressed 
in the black costume of a nun with 
white facings and lining to their 
hoods. 

The eldest was a woman of about 
fifty. Her cheeks were pale but 
smooth, her eyes an unusually dark 
brown. She was small, for her feet 
could not reach the deck. On either 
side sat a young sister. Both had pink, 
fresh cheeks and blue eyes. They 
could not have been more than a year 
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or two over twenty. Each held 
an opened book on her lap, which I 
took to be @ Breviary, and upon these 
their eyes were fixed. Round their 
' necks hung rosaries which they were 
continuously fingering. Each wore a 
crucifix. They seemed oblivious of all 
that was passing around them; for 
they never once looked up from their 
Breviaries, nor did their faces show any 
signs of emotion. They did not alter 
their positions, they spoke no word 
together. Were it not for the ceaseless 
movement of those fingers they might 
have been made of wax. 

We were well clear of harbour when 
the first dive-bombing attack began. 
Now I am not an airman and do not 
know for certain how much a pilot 
swooping down at some three hundred 
miles an hour can discern. I do not 
know for sure that our hospital ship was 
their target, though no other floating 
vessel was in sight ; but large chutes of 
water shot into the air as the bombs 
hit the sea all round us. I watched the 
nuns. On éach occasion, simultaneous 
with the quick, shrill whistle and the 


violent explosion, the elder nun gave a 
slight shiver, while the younger dropped 


their heads to their knees. They re- 
covered, however, almost at once, and 
their gaze returned to the Breviaries. 
We had three of these attacks before 
we were more than six miles out, but 
the ship was not hit. 

I would have liked to talk with 
these women. It seemed to me so 
incongruous that sisters of mercy 
should be in such a place at such a 
time. I wanted to find out how they 
came to be aboard, what had happened 
to them, and where they were going 
when they reached England. I had no 
idea of their nationality. They might 
be French, or British, or even, possibly, 
German. Their clean, picturesque 
costumes made a great contrast to the 
stained and torn battle-dress of those 
around them ; their attitude of detach- 
ment from their surroundings, their 
composure intrigued me. It was, 
indeed, this strange aloofness and 
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apparent unawareness that deterred. 
I felt my presence might grate on 
them. Perhaps the things they had 
seen, the anxiety, rush, the leaving 
of their homes, the uncertainty of their 
future had left them in a state of 
benumbed dazedness from which it 
would be cruel to drag them. 

A doctor came on deck for a breather. 
I asked him if he knew about these 
nuns. He said he believed they had 
been living in a convent near Dunkirk 
which had been bombed. There had 
been many casualties. The convent 
itself had been wrecked and most of 
the survivors sent to the interior of 
France. He thought the three women 
had been taken on board because they 
were British. He had spoken to them, 
but though they had answered they 
had not seemed disposed to talk. The 
young ones were certainly Irish, the 
older might have been a Scot. As he 
returned to his duties I let my gaze 
wander once more to those three 
unusual figures. 

I examined the elder more closely. 
It was a beautiful face, composed, 
pure, noble. Whether these women 
acquire happiness by secluding them- 
selves, by withdrawing from contact 
with an outside world containing 
sadness and suffering as well as love 
and goodness, I am not qualified to 
say. Perhaps they may feel their life 
to be one of sacrifice, and that true 
happiness comes only from sacrifice. 
Or is it that they possess a sublime 
faith denied to so many, and that this 
in itself is the key to joy? I do not 
know. But I was certain that the 
woman I was regarding had led a 
happy life. I was not so sure about 
the other two. I seemed to detect in 
their simple, innocent countenances a 
certain questioning expression, a certain 
air of uncertainty. I have noticed the 
same expression in young children 
when faced with a problem they have 
not hitherto experienced. I believed 
them to be dazed and bewildered at 
what they had recently gone through, 
with an added uncertainty whether 
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they were proving worthy of the 
ordeal to which they were being put. 

A man near me asked if I could get 
him a drink of water. His leg was hurt, 
he did not want to move. I went below 
to see what I could do. The bunks 
were filled with wounded; I did not 
see a vacant one. R.A.M.C. doctors 
were systematically passing from bunk 
to bunk examining patients, soothing 
them, administering to their needs. A 
number of orderlies moved up and 
down, carrying things for the doctors, 
stopping now and then to pass a word 
with a patient, adjusting bandages, 
kind, gentle, and thoughtful. Both 
doctors and orderlies looked pale, 
tired, and overworked. [ saw my 
friend of earlier on, the one who had 
told me about the sisters. 

‘* Strenuous work this,’ I said as he 
came up with me. 

He smiled wearily. ‘‘ Our sixth trip, 
and more to come, no doubt. Never 
expected quite to be in the front line 
like this. Wouldn’t be so bad if we 
weren’t so terribly understaffed. Ah, 
well, it’s not exactly a picnic, but it 
might be worse.” 

A thought struck me. ‘“ What 
about the nuns?” I said. “ They’re 
used to nursing; they could probably 
help you.” 

An eager look came into his eyes. 
* Yes, why not.” 

He told me where to get water, and 
as I left I saw him going up the com- 
panion-way to the deck. When I had 
given the man his water I looked round 
to find the nuns had gone, their places 
on the bench being filled by some half 
a dozen soldiers. 

I lay listlessly on deck. My foot 
was beginning to pain me, so I decided 
to go below in the hope of finding 
someone with time to look at it. I 
spoke to the first doctor I saw, who 
motioned me into a corner of the ward, 
promising at the same time to be round 
soon and fix me up. I sat on the floor 
where he had indicated and began 
cautiously to remove my boot. 

The patients in the bunks nearest 
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me were all very still and silent. [| 
supposed they were the worst cases, 
One in particular caught my eye. The 
body was covered by a large blanket, 
so that only the face was showing, but 
it was of a deathly pallor, and the eyes 
were closed. I knew the man was alive, 
for I could see the movement of the 
blanket as he breathed. The face was 
that of a mere youngster, a boy. I 
examined it more closely, wondering 
if it belonged to someone I knew. 
Realising it did not, I sat back again. 

Looking round, I caught sight of the 
elderly nun at the far end of the ward. 
She was moving from bunk to bunk, 
bending down at each in turn, saying 
something to the occupant, smoothing 
@ pillow here and there, making a man 
more comfortable in one, stroking a 
grimy forehead in another. She was 
smiling, and the men smiled back at 
her. They were speaking to her, 
though I could not hear what they 
said, but they all looked happier and 
more cheerful as she left them. I was 
glad the doctor had taken my advice. 
There are indeed more ways of softening 
pain than by the surgeon’s touch. 

Presently she began to move in my 
direction, but it was some time before 
she came up with me. I smiled at her 
and said I was all right, pointing as I 
did so to the nearest bunk where lay 
the youth with the deathly white face. 
She approached and was about to 
speak when a passing doctor said in a 
low voice, ‘‘ German airman—dying.” 

She moved gently to the head of the 
bunk and stroked the pallid forehead 
with a slim white finger. The patient 
opened his eyes. A pair of dark-brown 
burning eyes stared into hers. 

“Is there anything I can do for 
you ?” she said gently, continuing to 
stroke his head. 

For a time he did not answer, then 
he replied softly in good English, “I 
am as comfortable as I can expect, 
thank you.” He closed his eyes again. 

She would not ieave him. ‘“ Are you 


in pain, my poor boy ?”’ she inquired. 
Once again the brown eyes glared 
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into hers. ‘The pain is leaving me, 
because J am dying.” 

She leaned down and I heard her 
say, ““Is there anything you would 
like me to do?” 

His eyes would not leave her. The 
voice was weak but clear. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ say Heil, Hitler.” 

If she hesitated I did not notice it. 
She stood upright, small yet dignified. 
As the words came from her mouth, 
the lips had framed themselves into a 
smile. ‘‘ Heil, Hitler,” she said simply. 

No one but the German airman, the 
nun, and myself could have heard it. 
Perhaps she meant it that way. The 
dying youth seemed pleased, for as he 
closed his eyes again he muttered, 
“Thank you.” 

She paused for a moment irresolute, 
and the German, sensing she was still 
there, opened his eyes again. She 
moved forward and touched his head. 
“Have you no message you wish me 
to give ? Your parents, I could perhaps 
get word to them ?”’ 

He did not answer. He may not 
have understood. His face had become 
of a sudden more pallid. She con- 
tinued to stroke his head, then she 
knelt down and began to whisper words 
I could not hear into his ear. 

He must have understood; for he 
answered, though with difficulty, “I 
have no religion. Only cowards believe 
in religion.” 

She smiled as she said, “Then I 
must be a great coward, for I believe in 
God.” 

A sudden energy seized him. His 
eyes opened wide, he slightly raised 
his head. He looked fiercely at her. 
His voice was stronger. “ Yes, you 
are a coward. You hide yourself from 
the world. I am not a coward. I 
know I am going to die, and I do not 
want to die.” 

She was in no way disconcerted by 
the suddenness of the attack. ‘ But 
do you know what will happen to you 
when you die ?” she asked him. 

A look of uncertainty came over his 
weary face. The head sank back on 
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the pillow. ‘I have no idea,” he said, 
so weakly that I could only just hear 
him. 

A smile sprang to her face. 
may I tell you?” 

For a long time silence; then he 
said with attempted indifference, ‘“‘ As 
if you knew—well——’”” he closed his 
eyes, “go on.” 

For three long minutes she knelt by 
his bedside. I watched his face as she 
whispered into his ear. He seemed 
asleep, oblivious of what she was 
saying, past understanding perhaps the 
purport of her words. When she stood 
up again she was smiling. 

**My mother talked like that,” he 
said, his breath coming with great 
difficulty. ‘‘I laughed—at—her, I— 
still—do.” 

Her delicate hand ran lightly over 
his forehead. ‘ Before I go may I 
make the sign of the cross over your 
chest ?” she asked. 

At first he did not answer, so she 
repeated the question. He opened his 
eyes for a moment and said softly, ‘‘ If— 
you—wish.” 

One hand still stroking the forehead, 
with the other she made the sign of the 
cross over his chest. Then closing her 
eyes for a moment she withdrew. 

As she was moving off the German 
opened his eyes. ‘“‘ Heil, Hitler,” he 
muttered, watching her to see what she 
would do. 

With an almost imperceptible shrug 
of her shoulders she repeated the words, 
** Heil, Hitler.” Then she moved on. 
The German closed his eyes. 

The ship gave a slight shiver on 
touching the quayside. Word was 
passed round, “ Walking wounded 
first.”” I moved with the rest of them 
down the gangway to be seized at the 
bottom by a pair of husky, friendly 
faced soldiers—Guardsmen, I think, 
though I was too tired now to notice— 
and carried tenderly to a nearby train. 
I peered through my window in the 
hopes of seeing once more those sisters 
of mercy, but, alas, I was disappointed. 

I have not seen them again from 
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that day to this, and I don’t suppose 
I ever shall. But I still see in my 
thoughts that placid, benign figure as 
she stood before the German airman, 
that representative of the destroyers of 
convents, and I can still hear her 
saying “Heil, Hitler’ because she 
wanted to please a dying man. I can 
still see the smile on her face—the face 
that had every reason for displaying 
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hatred and anger—as she _ stroked 
the forehead, and I can still see her 
kneeling on the floor of that ward in 
the hospital ship whispering words of 
religion into that irresponsive ear. It 
is, as I have said, the one incident in 
the evacuation of Dunkirk that stands 
out in my mind beyond all others, 
And the memory of it grips my heart 
with a mixture of sorrow and joy. 


Il. THE MINE-FIELD. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


At two o’clock one November after- 
noon, the tropical sun at its fiercest, a 
small African boy lay asleep in the 
shade of an armoured car. 

Similar cars stood near by, and 
alongside these native soldiers sought 
respite from the sun. The country 
was flat and barren. Small stunted, 
leafless trees appeared here and there, 
and under them lay more soldiers, 
some talking, some sleeping. 

In a dry river bed, smooth and hard 
surfaced, was parked a number of 
lorries bearing British signs. Ahead, 
to the east, lay flat, arid plain, and 
between this stretched a vast area of 
scrub country with a ridge of pink 
hills in the distance, clear and bright 
against the blue sky-line. Near the 
river bed, under a green tarpaulin 
between two trees, sat a group of 
British officers. 

“I don’t believe a very light person, 
a kid for instance, would set off a 
mine,” said the Detachment Com- 
mander. 

They had been holding a conference. 
The purport of this was how best to 
get the Italians, lying the other side 
of the flat arid plain, to surrender so 
that the British could push on for 
bigger things. They were certain of 
success if only they could get a message 
across. Between the British and 
Italian lines, however, lay that flat 
arid plain, and this, as well they knew, 


was liberally sown with Italian anti- 
personnel mines. 

“I agree,” said another, “a kid 
could get across.” 

They thought of Maritim. 

A few minutes later the small boy 
in the shade of the armoured car was 
rudely shaken from his siesta and 
brought before the Detachment Com- 
mander. 

He had walked one day into their 
camp in Kenya and said he wanted 
work. No one knew anything about 
him. If he had parents they did not 
come forward. The boy declared he 
was an orphan. They had taken a 
fancy to him, his smiles, white teeth, 
and bright, intelligent brown eyes. 
But when the time came for the unit 
to move to the fighting area it was 
clear Maritim must be left behind. 
He was a child, eleven years old, 
they guessed, and small for his age, 
with spindly legs and a thin, under- 
nourished body. He protested. They 
insisted, and went off without him. 
Two days later he strode into their 
leaguer and smiled. How he had 
covered the hundred miles in the time 
no one could guess. They decided to 
keep him. 

** Now, Maritim,” said the Detach- 
ment Commander in the Swahili tongue 
when the boy came up, “‘ we’ve got a 
little job for you. There’s no compul- 
sion, mind you.” 
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The boy listened carefully while 
they explained how they wanted him 
to go across to the Italian lines with 
a letter. They said it was unlikely 
he would be fired upon; there was, 
however, some possible danger of his 
setting off a mine. With his sharp 
eyes he would be able to see them. 
He knew what they looked like. He 
must walk slowly and be careful, but 
he could say “‘no” if he did not like 
the job. 

He seemed delighted. He would be 
very careful. He was not afraid. He 
had to find an Italian and bring back 
an answer. What could be easier ? 

They gave him a large strip of white 
cloth to act as a flag. He took the 
letter and started off, but when only 
a few yards away, stopped, and put the 
white cloth over the dirty little brown 
one which was all he ever wore. He 
tied the two ends together with a 
piece of plaited grass. Then, after 
wedging the letter into the cleft of a 
stick, he set off in earnest. 

They watched him anxiously as he 
moved across the plain. He walked 


cautiously, taking large slow strides, 
eyes scanning the ground. He chose 
a zigzag course, first to his right then 
to his left. The Italians did not open 


fire. They could still see the white 
cloth as he cleared the plain. He was 
then lost to sight in the scrub. 

Three hours later, just before dusk, 
they saw him recrossing the plain. 
He was following his previous tracks, 
moving faster and with greater confi- 
dence. He brought a reply from the 
enemy. 

It was not what they wanted, but 
held out a hope. They decided to try 
again next day. Meantime they ques- 
tioned the messenger. What had he 
seen ? 

He had seen very little; for a large 
askari had seized him as soon as he 
had got to the scrub and had carried 
him with a sack over his head to the 
Italian officers. They had done a lot 
of talking together. They had asked 
him some questions, but their Swahili 
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was very bad. He had pretended not 
to understand. He smiled and rolled 
his eyes. Had he done well? They 
assured him he had. 

Next day at nine he set off again. 
He had discarded the white cloth, 
preferring to keep it, so he said, for a 
more special occasion. He chose his 
previous course, clearing the mine- 
field without mishap. He returned at 
four in the afternoon. The Italians 
had been kind to him. He had been 
given a drink of red water, which had 
tasted very good. They had smiled 
with him and patted him on the back 
when he left with their message. 

“May I go again tomorrow ?” he 
asked. They thought he might. He 
was given a drink of tea with plenty of 
sugar. He asked for more and they 
gave it to him. 

Next day he called for the message. . 
They had not composed one, but wrote 
down an extract of the B.B.C. news, 
which was good just then. It could 
do no harm; it might do good, for 
they knew the Italian temperament. 

Maritim inserted the paper into the 
cleft stick brought for the purpose, 
smiled, rolled his eyes, and set off at a 
trot. He was still trotting as he 
cleared the mine-field to disappear in 
the scrub. They scanned the plain 
from four to six. They waited till ten 
at night. He came in at eleven, having 
crossed that mine-field in the dark. 
He assured them he could pick his way 
through it at any time. It held no 
horrors for him. He was a little 
ashamed at having been away so long, 
but the Italians had been very kind. 
He had been given more of the red 
water and a nice coin, which he showed. 
On the way back he had stopped to 
eat a piece of goat meat with the enemy 
askaris. 

They held another conference, and 
Maritim was given yet another letter. 
It was one o’clock in the afternoon 
when he set off and the sun relentless 
in its fierceness. Nevertheless, in his 
eagerness to deliver the message, he 
ran like a deer. Never before had 
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those spindly legs covered the ground 
more quickly. They watched the small 
form till it was about half-way across 
the mine-field, and then turned away. 
Just as they did so a muffled explosion 
was heard. They looked quickly 
round. They saw a thin wraith of 
smoke, but no sign of the boy. 

They followed his tracks and came 
across him lying on the red sand in 
the middle of the mine-field. There 
was a small crater a few yards off. 
Except for a trickle of blood near the 
heart the body was undamaged. They 
picked him up and carried him back to 
their lines. The Italians remained 
passive. 

He was laid in the shade of the 
tarpaulin. The medical officer did a 
brief examination and shook his head. 
They understood. 

He would be buried where he had 
fallen, just as if he had been a real 
warrior. The Padre put on his white 
cassock, and they made a little wooden 
cross. The party moved slowly along 
the tracks till they came to the place. 
The Italians did not molest them. 

A small hole was dug to fit the body. 
The Padre opened his prayer book to 
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begin the service when an _ Italian 
officer and two soldiers approached, 
They asked in broken English if they 
might join in the service. The Detach- 
ment Commander nodded agreement. 

When the Padre dropped red sand 
into the grave, the Italians did like. 
wise. As the British saluted the grave 
so did the Italians. 

The hole was filled in and the 
wooden cross driven firmly into the 
sand. 

On the cross were inscribed the words: 
“* Here lies Maritim, an African, who 
died on 12th November 1940, on active 
service. Aged about eleven.” 

Another Italian came from their 
lines bearing a wreath of plaited grass, 
which he placed on the heaped-up 
earth. The Padre closed his prayer 
book. They gave a final salute to the 
grave. The British and Italians saluted 
each other, and then walked aay 
back to their own lines. 

The small grave with its tiny wooden 
cross stood out clearly in the mine- 
field against the setting sun that 
evening. 

It stood as the symbol of Peace 
amid Strife. 


Il. THE CRUISER THE EYE-TIES SANK. 


BY RICHARD CLARE. 


WE have almost forgotten that our 
first military job in this war was to 
fight the Italians in East Africa: to 
drive them out of Italian Somaliland, 
Abyssinia, Eritrea, and the Red Sea, 
where in 1940 they were far stronger 
than we were. 

Now the Italian Power has gone 
from Africa, but the Arabs and the 
Somalis and the Abyssinians still tell 
stories of the East African campaign. 

Here is one, and a true one, that 
they tell. 


When Italy decided that England 
was finished, because France had 


capitulated, she had great possessions 


in East Africa; so had we. But Italy 
had 250,000 troops in Somalia and 
Abyssinia while we had only 4000 men 
in the Sudan, up north, and a tiny 
garrison in British Somaliland, where 
Africa juts out into the sea, opposite 
Aden. British Somaliland had the 
wide Indian Ocean as its eastern 
boundary, but on the other three sides 
it was surrounded by Italian colonies. 
Somaliland therefore could be captured 
without difficulty by the Italians, who 
had not only plenty of troops but 
transport and guns and shells. We 
were not ready for an East African 
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campaign—that came later, but until 
our armies were ready there was 
nothing else to do in Britisn Somali- 
land but to evacuate our small garrison, 
which we did. 

There wasn’t much to evacuate, 
since the two towns on the coast of 
Somaliland, Zeila and Berbera, con- 
| sisted only of a few offices and houses 
for British officials, mud huts for the 
small Somali population, and the rest 
was sand. 


There were, however, a few ware- 
houses containing valuable merchandise, 
most of which belonged to a wily old 

merchant in Aden. 

' The wily old merchant knew that 
' with the overwhelming numbers of 
' Italians all around Somaliland the 
British could not hold it. He guessed 
that we should have to evacuate, 
and he realised that if the British did 
' leave he would lose all his merchandise 
_ in the warehouses of the Somaliland 
i ports; for there is no insurance, war 


» or any other, in those wild countries. 


The old man was doing very nicely 
out of the war, but he hated the idea 
of losing a lot of valuable goods to an 
invading army of Italians. 

Now he had a great fleet of sailing 
boats, Arab dhows, and some of them 
were fitted with auxiliary petrol engines 
which were more useful for urgent 
work than the sailing boats which 
depend upon favourable winds. One 
of them by chance had just returned 
from a voyage and was lying in the 
harbour of Aden only a couple of 
hundred miles from Somaliland. So 
the wily old merchant did some quick 
thinking and then summoned the Arab 
captain of his petrol-engined dhow. 

“Mahmoud,” said he, “‘ you are the 
bravest and wisest dhow captain in all 
Arabia. I have work for you which 
demands all the courage Allah has 
given you and all the cunning you have 
learned, Allah only knows where. If 
you succeed in this work I am giving 
you to do your reward will be great. 

“Go now, take your dhow to the 
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Somali coast, and bring back as much 
of my goods as you can collect. For 
the Inglesi, who are honest, are likely 
to go away, and the Italiani, who are 
not honest, will take their place. A 
quarter of all my goods that you can 
save is yours. I have over there 
paraffin oil and cotton cloth and 
candles, cigarettes and matches and 
sugar, goods I have sent from Aden to 
be sold in Somalia and Abyssinia. I 
have also goat skins and sheep skins 
lying there waiting these many weeks 
for ships to bring them away, and 
beeswax and gums and incense. All 
these things sell high when Europeans 
go to war, and I need them.” 

As happens with Arabs, there fol- 
lowed a lengthy discussion of each 
man’s share in the profit on any goods 
Mahmoud could recover. With this 
settled, off he chugged in his 200-ton 
motor dhow, with his crew of fourteen 
dark - skinned, tough - looking Arabs, 
tough like himself, all looking for fun 
and adventure ; for Arabs like fun and 
they like adventure. 

The wily old merchant had given 
his dhow captain definite instructions 
that when he arrived near the Somali 
coast he should go warily, have a 
careful look round, and if he saw the 
slightest suspicion of anything wrong, 
any signs that the British had gone 
and the Italians had taken charge, he 
was to return at once. The wily old 
merchant of Aden had no desire to 
lose a five-thousand-rupee dhow as well 
as the merchandise in his store-houses, 

Snooping about off the coast of 
Somaliland is a difficult job, because 
ships cannot go close into shore ; there 
are no proper harbours or docks in the 
two little ports on that barren sandy 
coast; boats drop their anchors half 
a mile or more from the beach, landing 
their cargoes and their passengers in 
barges or rowing-boats. 

So when Mahmoud arrived in his 
dhow off the Somali town of Zeila 
he could merely look about from 
a distance. 

This he did, and seeing no Italian 
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flags and nothing out of the ordinary 
he decided to go ashore in the little 
row-boat he carried on his dhow. 

What was his consternation on 
stepping on to the beach to be met by 
an Italian officer and half a dozen 
Italian soldiers. But being an Arab he 
showed neither his dismay nor his 
surprise. Why had he come here? 
Why, because he wanted to do busi- 
ness. Was that his own dhow? Of 
course it was. Did he know the 
Italians were in Zeila? Of course he 
did, that’s why he came. Would he 
help the Italians ? 

“Listen,” said he, “is not your 
Mussolini the Protector of Islam ? And 
am I not a good Mohammedan, willing 
and eager to help the Protector of the 
religion of Allah?” But what really 
worried his mind was who or what 
would protect him from the wrath of 
his wily old boss in Aden when he 
knew that his faithful Mahmoud had 
walked straight into Italian hands and 
delivered up to them his dhow like a 
dead fish on a platter. Mussolini the 


Protector of Islam certainly wouldn’t 


and he was not quite certain even 
about Allah. 

The crafty Mahmoud had taken no 
time to realise that escape was im- 
possible. There was no hope of saving 
any of the goods stored over there in 
the town, but he had quickly decided 
that at least he would take every 
possible chance to save his ship. He 
had therefore made up his mind to 
pretend to help the Italians, whom he 
hated heartily, and humbly offered 
them his services. 

As he knew every inch of the coast 
from childhood, it was decided that 
the Italians should put a machine-gun 
and its crew on the dhow and go 
prowling, hoping to do a bit of piracy 
among other unsuspecting sailing 
dhows. And Mahmoud would con- 
tinue to sail~his dhow. 

The Italians examined the dhow 
and the next day sent engineers 
on board to fix the gun. When 
this was completed they went ashore 
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in the dhow’s little rowing - boat, 
taking the captain with them as 4 
hostage in case of accident, and told 
him to be ready to take back the gun 
crew who were to sail with him. 

As they were leaving the dhow to 
go ashore, Mahmoud gave some order ff 
to his crew in Arabic which the Italians 
understood not. 

** What had he said,” they asked. 

** Well,” replied Mahmoud, “‘ I know § 
how efficient you Italians are, and I f 
told them to start up the engine to see 
that it was in order, so there would be 
no delay when I come back with the 
gun crew.” 

“No tricks,” thundered the head 
Italian. 

“On my head,” replied Mahmoud. 
“I have given you my word that the f 
dhow will not leave while I am away, 
and it will not.” 

But he had in fact said just a little 
bit more to his crew. Still slightly 
suspicious the Italians were rowed 
ashore, and their places in the little 
boat were taken by the gun crew, a 
surly lot, annoyed that they were to 
cruise about on a dirty Arab dhow; 
for they were annoyed anyway at this 
war against the English, which they 
didn’t like at all. Uncomfortable they 
looked in that little boat with their 
heavy boots and much cumbersome 
equipment festooned about them, rifles 
and packs and bottles, things on their 
shoulders, things tied all over them. 
Miserable and glum they sat as Mah- 
moud and his boy paddled them out 
slowly to the dhow lying out there at 
anchor. 

Then suddenly everything happened 
at once. Mahmoud gave a shout; he 
and the boy got up from their seats, 
flung away their paddles, stood on the 
edge of the boat, and gave a great kick 
as they leapt into the water, upsetting 
the boat as they did so, which sent 
the heavily burdened Italians slithering 
into the water. 

At the same moment down the side 
of the dhow appeared a couple of 
ropes, which Mahmoud and the boy 
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seized and climbed on board. The 
propeller of the dhow began to turn, 
and without a word up came the 
anchor, and off they went, leaving the 
Italians struggling and yelling in the 
water. 

Mahmoud had said a lot to his crew 
when he went ashore with the first 
of the Italians. Arab organisation is 
good, especially if there’s a joke 
behind it. And this was very good fun. 


Before the Italians on the shore, far 
away, had realised what had happened, 
and fired a few shots at the parting 
dhow, Mahmoud and his crew were 
' out of range shrieking and singing 
_ with joy, and there was just nothing 
anybody could do about it. 
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Two days later, as Mahmoud came 
alongside the guard boat outside Aden, 
he caused consternation amongst the 
British sailors by hoisting the Italian 
flag and uncovering a machine-gun up 


forrard ... until he sat on the said 


machine-gun and laughed and waved 
both his hands. 


The same day listeners on the short 
wave for Africa heard, ‘‘ This is Roma 
speaking. I have just received news 
that a heavily armed British cruiser 
captured by us in a Somaliland harbour 
made a treacherous attempt to escape. 
It was heavily engaged by our batteries 
ashore and so badly damaged that it is 
unlikely that it could reach its base, 
and can be considered a total loss.” 


IV. LEASE-LEND. 


BY EUSTACE A. BROCK. 


‘**, . . be pleased to receive into Thy Almighty and most gracious protection 


the persons of us Thy servants and the Fleet in which we serve. 


Preserve 


us from the dangers of the sea and from the violence of the enemy, that we 
may be a safeguard unto our Most Gracious Sovereign Lord King George 
and his Dominions and a security for such as pass on the seas upon their 


lawful occasions. . . .” 
How many times had I heard those 
_ words, and in what diverse parts of 
the world! Day after day at morning 
_ divisions they are repeated on the 
quarter-deck of His Majesty’s ships in 
every part of the globe. For ‘ The 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions for the Governance of 
His Majesty’s Fleet’ charges Captains 
of His Majesty’s ships ‘‘ to take care 
that Divine Service is performed . . . 
| if the duties of the ship and the state 
of the weather do not absolutely 
prevent it.’’ But on this occasion the 
circumstances were unusual. 
_ It was not a Padre in a surplice 
but a tall young man, with a dark 
beard inadequately concealing a boyish 
eager face, who was reading the prayers. 
Nor was it a pulpit from which he read : 
instead he stood on one of the vicious 


engines of war that crowded the little 
quarter-deck. Closely gathered around 
him was his new crew—nearly two hun- 
dred men, though some of them were 
mere boys, brought together from all 
parts of the United Kingdom and from 
all walks of life, many of whom had 
never before been to sea except for the 
voyage from England to America, to 
join this their first ship. 

During the war of 1914-18 the now 
bearded Captain was a boy under five 
years old. His father joined the 
R.N.V.R., leaving a young wife with 
the boy and a younger sister at home 
in Canada while he spent the war 
years in the British Navy. And now 
in this war father is a Captain, 
R.C.N.V.R., serving at Canadian Naval 
Headquarters in Ottawa while his son 
is about to take command of a new 
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ship on the point of commissioning 
some five hundred miles away. 

Two and a half stripes of wavy gold 
lace on his sleeves proclaimed the 
young Captain as one of the thousands 
of Volunteer Reserve Officers who are 
pulling their weight in the Empire’s 
boat; and his accent disclosed that 
he was a Canadian—an R.C.N.V.R.— 
lent by Canada to the Royal Navy. He 
had commanded ships before, and had 
seen many sights he never will forget. 

This ship was of a special kind. It 
was one of the two first of a new 
class being built in the United States 
for Great Britain under the Lease- 
Lend scheme—a new design to meet 
the U-boat menace, and now being 
turned out in great numbers. Built 
in dry dock instead of on ways, they 
are floated out when ready to take to 
water, and finished while water-borne. 
And so they are not christened in the 
orthodox manner while sliding down 
the ways. A new practice has grown 


up. They are christened and com- 
missioned on the same day: ‘spon- 
sored’ the American naval people 


call it. 

It was at this point that the Naval 
Authorities of the United States, with 
@ wise vision and happy understanding, 
took a hand in the proceedings and 
invited the young Captain’s mother to 
come from Canada to a certain port 
to be the Sponsor for her son’s ship. 
The invitation was warmly acknow- 
ledged and accepted. The people of 
America are rightly famous for their 
hospitality, and when they entertain 
they do it in style. All arrangements 
had been made for their visit when the 
’ young Captain’s mother, with father 
on special leave in attendance, arrived 
at the appointed place. Courtesy 
calls were exchanged and a programme 
arranged for an event probably unique 
in the annals of shipbuilding. 

At the appointed hour mother and 
father are called for and driven to the 
office of the senior United States naval 
officer at the port, and there a magnifi- 
cent bouquet of American Beauty 
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roses is presented to mother. Thence 
they are driven to the navy yard 
proper, what in England we should 
call the dockyard. During the drive 
they are told the story of how the ff 
dockyard mateys who built the ship 
did their part to maintain tradition, 
Their sense of propriety had been 
disturbed by this new-fangled idea of 
floating out a new ship instead of sliding 
her down the ways. To adjust § 
matters as far as possible a pre-launch ff 
ceremony was arranged, the mateys § 
were gathered on the fo’c’sle, and a 


bottle of beer was broken on the stem.- & ; 


head as she took the water. ‘ No. 2’ 


was the name they gave her. 


That all happened some time ago, and I ies 


now ‘No. 2’ lay alongside the wharf, § 
lovely to look upon and obviously § 
efficient and eager for the job of war & 
for which she had been designed and 
so rapidly constructed. She had not F 
yet been taken over by the Royal 
Navy and was still a United States F 
ship in embryo. She had neither F 
name nor crew, a mere cipher for} 
identification, and with no complement [7 
to give her life and to control her fF 
‘lawful occasions.’ 

But all was in readiness for the f 
official christening. Sunshine, bunting, f 
flags, and an enthusiastic gathering ff 
of people presented a gay show. AP 
staging erected close to the stem made 
a place for the Sponsor, the ship’s & 
Captain, the Chaplain, and the senior f 
United States naval officer; and the & 
crew in correct naval formation were 
drawn up motionless on the quayside. ff 

“I christen thee Bazely, and may — 
God bless and keep all who sail in 
thee.” Everyone in that great throng ff 
can feel the intensity of those words f 
uttered so fervently by the Sponsor. f 
The band plays ‘The Star Spangled Ff 
Banner’ while all stand rigidly and — 
salute. 

The bottle of champagne is enclosed 
in a soft metal mesh casing, which — 
allows the wine to drench the ship’s ff 
stem in the age-old fashion and yet § 
prevents the glass from flying broad- 
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cast about. At a later stage in the 
proceedings that same casing, still 
holding some of the glass and still 
with the gay red, white, and blue 
ribbon secured to the neck and 
embedded in a specially fashioned 
mahogany casket, is presented to the 
Sponsor; on both the casket and the 
bottle casing are shields engraved 
with suitable wording commemorating 
the occasion. 

Appropriate prayers are offered by 
a Chaplain, and then a young woman 
dockyard worker steps forward, and 
in the name of all who have helped 
build the ship presents a silver salver 
‘engraved appropriately to the occa- 
sion. She makes a charming little 
speech, and mother, asked to say a 
word in reply, does so, with great credit 
to herself and pride to son and father. 
Then the Sponsor and the young 
Captain inspect the ship’s company. 
' This is carried out with due formality, 
a band playing a March meanwhile. 

Throughout this part of the cere- 
' mony the crew remain at rigid atten- 
' tion on the quayside. In response 
| to brisk orders they are marched on 
| board and mustered on the quarter- 
_ deck. Jimmy-the-One, the Second in 
Command, calls his new crew to atten- 
tion and reports them to the Captain. 


| The Captain mounts a convenient bomb- 


_ throwing machine, the better to seo 
_ and be seen by his new crew, and reads 
» out for all to hear the Orders he has 
| received from My Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to commission and to 
command this ship. 
_ And then the age-old ceremonial in 
| British ships of war. Up goes the 
| White Ensign at the Ensign Staff, 
and simultaneously up goes the Com- 
' missioning Pendant to the masthead, 
there to remain until the ship pays off 
' or becomes a Flagship. ‘God Save 
the King ’—the American band plays 
_ it, and the people of this great United 
| States port salute with obvious sin- 
cerity and genuine friendliness. 
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British naval prayers are followed 
by the Articles of War. While all 
stand bare-headed, as the custom of the 
Service is, the Captain reads :— 


“All Officers in command of His 
Majesty’s ships shall cause the public 
worship of Almighty God... to be 
solemnly, orderly, and reverently a“ 
formed in their respective ships. . . 


“‘Every Flag Officer, Captain... 
who upon signal of battle . . . shall 
not use his utmost exertion ... or 
shall not ... in his own person and 
according to his rank encourage his 
junior Officers and men to fight cour- 
ageously ... shall... suffer death 

- or such other punishment as is 
hereinafter mentioned.” 


“Every Officer . .. who shall be 
guilty of — or ... shall be dis- 
missed. . 


“The Officers of all ships of His 
Majesty appointed for the convoy and 
protection of any ships or vessels shall 
diligently perform their duty. .. .” 


And so, by a happy conjunction 
of good work and good will the 
American-built ‘No. 2’ becomes a 
unit of His Majesty’s Royal Navy. 
Well and truly has mother played 
her part as Sponsor, and it is with a 
full heart she bids adieu to H.M.S. 
Bazely, and with father, still a mere 
supporter, starts the return journey 
home. They were very conscious of 
the significance of the ceremony in 
which they have been allowed to share ; 
one more link forged in the chain of 
common interest and respect that will 
bind together the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
of the Old World and the New; one 
more unit completed in that inexorable 
net of mighty force that will enmesh 
and strangle the vile thing that has 
emerged to befoul civilisation; one 
more ship ready to take our sons 
and brothers and fathers and husbands 
out into the perils of the sea—and to 
Victory. 





“BY WATER MOST PLEASANTLY.” 


BY HARALD PENROSE. 


THE bells of St Olaves and of Barking 
Church began their mournful tolling 
again. It was the fourth time they 
had rung that morning for those dead 
of the plague. Midway down the short 
length of Seething Lane that separated 
the churches a window slammed 
violently in the Navy Office. A squat, 
heavily figured man stared for a moment 
angrily through the panes at the sultry 
August sky; then, turning abruptly 
to those within the room, growled, “I 
vote we adjourn, eh, Brouncher? We 
can’t do business in this din and heat.” 

Lord Brouncher nodded and mopped 
his damp forehead with an elegant 
silk handkerchief. “I’m sick of talk- 
ing of the lack of money, and masts, 
and ropes, and stores,” he said. “ Let’s 
go to the Dolphin.” 

The Secretary of the Admiralty 
looked quickly at each of the speakers 
and then at old Admiral Sir John 
Minnes, the Comptroller. 

** We must first settle the business in 
hand,” snapped Sir John. “My 
honour has been .. .” 

**Qh, confound the business of the 
stores. Let’s adjourn,” again urged 
Admiral Sir William Batten. 

Mr Secretary Pepys smiled thought- 
fully. He knew how grossly incom- 
petent and lazy were both the Admirals, 
though jovial enough companions at 
party or tavern, and my Lord Brouncher 
was not in much better case, he had 
begun to think. But since all three 
were Commissioners of the Navy Board 
it was necessary to get their agreement 
on this vital question of provisions for 
King Charles’ ships of the line. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr Pepys 
suavely, “‘I think you will realise 
the importance of placing this contract 
without delay when I tell you that 
the Duke of York has commanded the 
Royal Sovereign, with all other ships 


available, at once to join my Lord 
Sandwich’s fleet against the Dutch, 
Yet I am credibly informed the 
Sovereign has no more than wet and 
dry provisions for a month.” 

**T cannot believe it,’ said Lord — 
Brouncher. 

** Nor I,”’ added Admiral Minnes. 

Mr Pepys spoke with grave assur. 
ance: ‘“‘ There is ample evidence that 
the provisioners have cheated us to 
their fill... .” His shoulders almost 
imperceptibly lifted. “I suggest that, § 
instead of going to drink, we take the 
Bezan yacht this afternoon and sail f 
to the buoy of the Nore and there § 
inspect the Sovereign’s condition. . .. 
After, we can usefully visit the ground f 
that is being taken in for a yard at 
Sheerness to clean and repair the ships.” 
The suspicion of a smile lurked around — 
the full lips of the efficient, dapper f 
little Secretary. ; 

“I think Mr Pepys is finding his F 
freedom, since he sent Mrs Pepys, for 
safety from infection, to Woolwich,” 
said Admiral Batten with a grin. 

“ Or is he fleeing from temptation ?” Ff 
suggested Minnes. 

“* From the plague and the heat, sir,” 
corrected Mr Pepys, “but to my 
mistress the sea.” 

““T fear, Mr Secretary, I must forgo 
the allure of this love of yours, for I 
am mighty busy,” said Lord Brouncher 
regretfully. 

“Bring your clerk, my Lord. You 
will be able to work in the cabin as 
we sail down the Thames,’ Mr Pepys 
tempted. “There will be a fresh, 
sweet wind blowing, and you will 
work with far greater content than at 
your home.” He paused a moment, 
his brown eyes sparkling, and then 
added, ‘‘ And afterwards, my Lord, 
afterwards, in the cool of the evening 
we might have profitable discussion on 
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many things, or make a little music, 
and, between: whiles, try my new 
Hungarian wine.” 

“ Ah, some philosophy and music,” 
murmured Lord Brouncher thought- 
fully. 

“ And wine !”’ piped old Minnes. 

Lord Brouncher pondered. “‘. . . Per- 
haps I might take my clerk, Mr Car- 
casse, to do my papers,” he said at 
length. ‘“‘ Yes, I might take Mr 
' Carcasse.”” 

“A very civil gentleman,” said Mr 
Pepys discreetly. He turned to the 
other two and clinched the arrange- 
ment. ‘‘ Perhaps you would also care 


to send for your servants, and I will 
despatch my boy, Tom, with them to 
‘acquaint the Bezan’s captain of our 
} coming.” 


In the early afternoon the four 
/peruked and elegantly dressed gentle- 


;— men sauntered along the shaded side 


of Tower Street, away from the coach- 
‘less, silent streets of plague-stricken 
| London. At the Tower Steps Mr 
Pepys’ barge awaited. Its bright oak 
_topsides glittered in the sun; the 
' painted panels of its cabin made a 
‘gay reflection in the smooth, slack 
_ water. Alongside it stood Mr Pepys’ 
' two watermen, who pulled a forelock 
'as the gentlemen came down the 
stairs. 
' Lord Brouncher stepped aboard and 
' seated himself on the cushions. “ Glass 
' windows ! ’”’ exclaimed he, as the others 
‘followed. ‘‘ Very noble indeed, Mr 
Pepys.” 
' “They slide in sashes like those of 
acoach. A little device I thought of,” 
_ said Mr Pepys enthusiastically. 
“Greenwich, your worship?” in- 
_ quired Delkes, the elder of the boatmen. 
' Mr Pepys nodded. The barge was 
| pushed off, and began to thread its 
' way through the cluster of ships and 
_ boats of the Tower anchorage. 

No more than the briefest glance did 
Mr Pepys give to the familiar sight of 
great London Bridge, with its eighteen 
pile-guarded arches and tall houses 
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lining the spans. For a moment, as 
the barge drew into mid-stream to get 
the greatest help from the new ebb, 
his eye rested on the pinnacles and 
square tower of St Paul’s, standing 
dominant beyond the bridge, among 
a hundred spired churches and a hun- 
dred thousand houses. For that little 
space of time he thought of the closed 
doors of the stricken city, and how the 
Bills of Mortality, that week, showed 
above 3000 dead of the plague. But, 
if he felt shocked and a little fearful, 
the sorrow of it could not remain long 
in his heart that lovely sunny day. 
Good-natured Mr Pepys, so universally 
interested in everything he saw and 
did, quickly became absorbed in the 
pleasure of the river and this quiet 
progress among the multitude of vessels 
that thronged it. He watched some 
bluff-bowed colliers hoist the heavy, 
dirty canvas of their single great 
square-sail, and creep listlessly down 
the river. In mid-stream a ponderous 
busse was holding the wind: her top- 
sail bulged, and to her square main 
the crew were lacing a bonnet. Hoys, 
hoggies, smacks and oyster boats, 
square-rig and spritsail, large boats 
and small, dotted the water. 

Wapping, and its horde of tough 
watermen, dropped astern. Around 
the curve of the river at Limehouse the 
towering courses of a great merchant- 
man loomed above the banks. As Mr 
Pepys watched he listened contentedly 
to the rhythmic splash of the oars as 
his men pulled steadily along the Isle 
of Dogs. His companions, after some 
desultory talk, were nodding in the sun. 
He screwed up his eyes and stared 
down the silvered stretch of river, 
A mile distant he could just make out 
groups of masts at the shipyard in the 
bend by Deptford. 

A quarter of an hour of unhurried 
rowing brought them close to the ships. 
The thud of mallets and the plunking 
of adzes drifted across to them. They 
stared ashore at a newly completed 
great hull, reared up at a steep angle 
on the stocks to facilitate launching. 
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** A fine ship,” said Lord Brouncher, 
viewing the new vessel with interest. 

“* She’s the one with the new diagonal 
bracing,”’ Mr Pepys volunteered. 

“Too full of wild ideas,” grunted 
Admiral Batten. ‘Just look at the 
way they’ve put her maximum forward 
breadth right on the water-line.” 

“She must have the power to carry 
the extra weight of guns,” Mr Pepys 
reminded him. 

“Tf that conceited young whipper- 
snapper Antony Deane had draughted 
her she would even have had iron knees 
instead of wood,” said Admiral Minnes, 
who disliked the theories of this rising 
naval architect whom Mr Pepys so 
whole-heartedly supported. 

“* What are we coming to ?”’ groaned 
the conservative Admiral Batten. 

“The Bezan, sir, for today,” said 
Mr Pepys with a grin. 

A little farther on the royal palace 
of Greenwich was shining white among 
the trees, and there, on the edge of 
the deep water channel, lay the little 
Dutch yacht, her polished sides gleam- 
ing, her high, gilded stern flashing in 
the sun. Her spritsail, of Holland 
cloth, was brailed; her staysail was 
hoisted, but stowed to the heavy stay 
that ran to the masthead from the 
butt of the steeply steeved bowsprit. 
A huge red ensign, with a white quarter 
bearing the cross of St George, flapped 
languidly across the stern windows, 
sometimes catching in the great lantern 
on the taffrail. Marking her difference 
from the English ships were the shoe- 
shaped leeboards of oak, hauled right 
up to the blue-painted sheer-strake. 
Of 35 tons burthen, she was 34 feet 
long on the keel, some 43 feet overall, 
had a beam of 14 feet, and drew no 
more than 3} feet. 

As Mr Pepys’ barge came closer the 
Bezan gave a salute from four of her 
six guns. The noise reverberated from 
bank to bank, and the smoke was still 
curling slowly away as they drew along- 
side and made fast. Captain John 
Lambert greeted his visitors. Whilst 
they clambered aboard the Admiralty 
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flag was broken out from the mast. 
head. 

** All too little wind, sir,” said the 
Captain to Mr Pepys. “ The ship will 
be lucky to make half her distance 
before night.” 

“We shall be well enough content,” 
Mr Pepys replied. 

The other gentlemen nodded agree. 
ment. As they leaned against the 
bulwarks, staring at the smooth flow 
pouring around the tumble-home sides, 
they found anew the mystery and peace 
that a ship can bring. 

Admiral Sir William Batten took a 
deep breath of the sea-tanged air. 
“Ha!” he said. “Let us weigh 
anchor, Captain.” 

Mr Pepys’ boy Tom and the other 
two servants helped the crew at the 
groaning windlass. The main was 
unbrailed, the vangs eased off. The 
foresail was swigged up and sheeted 
aback. Temple, the mate, called to 
Captain Lambert, at the helm, that 
the anchor was free. The great sprit 
creaked as the sail shook lightly to 
the breeze. Slowly the Bezan swung 
down-river, and the low shore began 
to slide past. The trees of Greenwich 
Park dropped far astern, and the old 
Royal Palace was lost to sight. 

Mr Carcasse, who had been assisting 
at the ship’s jobs with great gratifica- 
tion, descended to the mid-cabin, and 
then came up with a sheaf of docu- 
ments under his arm. ‘‘ Would your 
lordship wish to complete these now ? ” 
he asked dutifully. 

Lord Brouncher looked at him, and 
then up at the golden billow of the 
sail. High above the pennant.at the 
spritpeak a gull circled, dazzling white 
against the cloudless sky. 

His lordship’s blue eyes twinkled. 
‘“‘T think, perhaps, we might defer it 
to a little later,” he said. ‘‘ A holiday 
will do you good.... Yes—a little 
later, Carcasse.”’ 

Mr Carcasse smiled and withdrew. 

“* Carcasse,”” shouted his master im- 
mediately. ‘‘ No need to go forward. 
Come and join us here.” 
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“Thank you,” said the clerk, ‘* but 
if your lordship does not mind I would 
like to stay a while with Mr Temple, 
who is instructing me how to work the 
sails and leeboards.” 

Lord Brouncher nodded. By way of 
further explanation Mr Carcasse said, 
“J find it very fascinating, my lord. 
I have never been aboard a ship 
before.” 

“There you are, Mr Pepys—a 
potential sailor. You’d better impress 
him,” laughed Admiral Minnes. 

“A good fellow,” said Lord Broun- 
cher, watching the departing clerk, 
“but more poet than sailor at heart.” 

The yacht was gybed by Blackwall, 
where a score of colliers were moored 
against the quay, and bore away for 
the distant forest of masts and spars 
that marked the dockyard of Woolwich. 
Several ships of the line were still 
being repaired here, after their vic- 
torious engagement with the Dutch, 
off the Texal, two and a half months 
earlier. All aboard the Bezan crowded 
the starboard deck to pick out and 
name the more famous of the great 
ships. But soon attention was diverted 
to a gay group of smaller vessels, 
splashed with gold, blue, orange, and 
red. This was the fleet of Royal 
yachts :' one each for the King and the 
Duke of York, the other two as couriers 
for the Navy. 

All four yachts were bigger than the 
Dutch Bezan and built in England. 
They were sloops, but carried yards 
for a topsail. With their gun-portholes, 
their beak-heads and high poops, the 
hulls followed the traditional lines of 
the fighting ships. But with the con- 
struction of the first of these, the 
King’s Jenny, fashion had been set 
for yachting as a pleasure, and when 
the Duke built the Anne, in com- 
petition with his royal brother, other 
gentlemen had been quick to follow. 

“The King told me he contemplates 
laying down another yacht, for the 
use of the envoys, to be paid by his 
privy purse,”’ observed Lord Brouncher. 

“He has paid for overmuch of the 
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Fleet, my lord, since Parliament’s 
vote is so small. The fools can never 
understand that to defend the country 
we must have ships, and that ships 
require money, men, materials, meat,” 
said Mr Pepys vehemently. ‘“ Yes! 
and even when the King gets money 
all the merchants cheat him by turning 
the country’s peril to their own gain.” 

Admiral Batten quickly changed the 
subject, remembering, a little uncom- 
fortably, the biting tongue of Mr 
Secretary Pepys, which he himself 
had suffered for his mishandling of 
such matters. 

“Mr Pepys,” he said, “ we all know 
that you do the King’s business wholly 
and well.” 

A little mollified, Mr Pepys watched 
Woolwich slide astern and the Bezan’s 
stem turn towards Barking Creek. 
Then he became absorbed in the smooth 
passage of the yacht as it rippled the 
placid water. An occasional gust some- 
times would ruffle the locks of Mr Pepys’ 
wig, and he would straddle his legs to 
counter the slight lifting of the deck. 

Erith was passed and Long Reach 
opened. Vast shipyards were on either 
hand. The gentlemen of thos Navy 
Board viewed them with satisfaction ; 
for nowhere, not even in Amsterdam, 
was there greater facility for building 
the ships that could give a country 
power. Through the two miles of 
Long Reach the ebb carried them, but 
the wind had become fitful, and they 
were little more than drifting as they 
passed the few cottages and the 
lonely quay of Greenhithe. 

“We must bring up soon,” said 
Captain Lambert, after looking up at 
the creasing sail. ‘* Tide will be on the 
turn in under the hour.” 

Mr Pepys brought out his new toy, 
a watch, though perhaps more to 
display it than find the time. ‘‘ Where 
shall you anchor ? ”’ he asked. 

** We can make the Northfleet Hope, 
or, with some luck, the anchorage at 
Gravesend.” 

“Try for the town,” said Lord 
Brouncher. 
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Where the river turned, the Bezan 

met the first of the new flood. Slowly 
she slid through the Northfleet, but 
the wind was growing more vagrant. 
The tide gurgled and rippled as she 
stemmed it, and, creeping forward, 
worked into the slacker water of the 
southern shore. A little more and 
she was on the fringe of the moored 
ships, just off Gravesend. Five minutes 
later the Bezan lay anchored. 
While the evening settled in quiet- 
ness over the river, the gentlemen 
supped merrily in the State cabin. 
Captain Lambert and Mr Carcasse 
joined them, and the servants were 
kept busily running to and fro, attend- 
ing to their wants. As the wine flowed, 
tongues loosened. Many a delicious, 
if scandalous, tale was told of the 
lovely Lady Castlemaine, of pretty 
Mrs Stewart, of the witty actresses, of 
the girls of the tavern. But from these 
bewitchments they turned to talk of 
more serious things—of philosophy, of 
the mathematics of which Brouncher 
was so great an exponent, of the 
strange experiments of the Royal 
Society of which Pepys was a Fellow. 
They talked of wine, and drank it. 
They discussed both plays and poetry. 
Mr Carcasse, they found, could quote 
with ready wit. The low cabin echoed 
to their laughter. 

“Tis mighty close here,” said Mr 
Pepys at length. He stood up and 
looked through the leaded windows that 
stretched across the stern. The black 
silkiness of the water was splashed 
with: a jewelry of yellow lights that 
were the reflection of other poop 
lanterns. The bright disc of the moon 
silvered the distant house-roofs and 
dimmed the stars to twinkling pin- 
points. 

‘It will be pleasantly cool outside,” 
_ he said. “I have my flageolet: shall 


we have some music ?” 

. They all assented. The thin notes 
. of Mr Pepys’ playing were soothing 
and intimate as they sat on the mid- 
cabin boot in the moonlight. Then, in 
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@ pleasant baritone, Mr Pepys softly 
began to sing “ Beauty Retire.” 

“A sweet song,” said Lord Broun. 
cher. 

“A small thing of mine own,” said 
the gratified musician. 

““Carcasse has composed a little 
also,” said Lord Brouncher. 
pipe up, man.” 

In great content they had listened to 
his music, making him sing again and 
again. Presently they were all singing 
together. 

“Very choice,” said Mr Pepys at 
length. “ But it makes a royal thirst.” 

“Ah! More wine!” trilled old 
Minnes. 


“* Come, 


The sea air and the wine combined 
to make them sleep soundly that night 
on the velvet cushions of the cabin. 
But though they had all got up, for a 
while, at one to view a comet, the noises 
of the ship getting under way, so that 
Captain Lambert might have the help 
of the ebb, awakened them before five. 

For a few moments Mr Pepys had 
stared, bemused, at the curved beams 
of the cabin ceiling, and then at the 
gilded and embossed leather hangings 
of the bulkhead and sides. He felt 
the slight lift and heave, and remem- 
bered he was on the Bezan. The sun 
was streaming through the stern win- 
dows and lighting on the wigless, bald 
head of old Admiral Minnes, whose 
nightcap had fallen off. Mr Pepys 
looked at the shaven but capped heads 
of the other two, and, seeing that they 
were awake, greeted them, sprang from 
his couch, pulled on his silk shirt, and 
called Tom to bring his razors. 

In an hour they were all dressed and 
strolling the side decks of the yacht 
as she made for the Lower Hope. A 
fresh breeze was rippling the water, 
making the Bezan roll a little as she 
ran. Little waves splashed on to the 
mud-banks, glistening silver in the 
sun. It was chill. Mr Pepys and Lord 
Brouncher wrapped their cloaks a little 
closer; the two Admirals descended 
to the cabin. 
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Presently they were in Sea Reach, 
and the water had changed to a 
fresher green. The small waves curled 
an occasional white crest and gurgled 
around the bluff bows. 

“Fine sailing, my lord,’ observed 
Mr Pepys. “‘ We might have had the 
wind ahead.” 

“T never know if I like ships or 
women best,” said Lord Brouncher 
meditatively. 

Mr Pepys laughed shortly. “ Sailing 
is rather more peaceful, I think.” 

His lordship lifted a quizzical brow 
and gazed at the inscrutable expression 
of the ever-surprising, enigmatical 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

The servants came from the fore- 
castle with the morning draught. They 
were followed by Mr Carcasse. 

“What have we?” asked Lord 
Brouncher. “ Purl or claret ?” 

“Purl, my lord, and some oysters, 
and neat’s tongue to give it savour.” 

“Excellent, Carcasse. We'll join Sir 
John and Sir William in the cabin.” 

The sun had warmed the air by the 
time the meal was finished. They sat 
on cushions, leaning against the break 
of the poop, sheltered from the breeze. 
Mr Carcasse coughed discreetly. ‘‘ There 
is the matter of your papers, my lord,” 
he said. 

“ Later, man, later,” and his lordship 
waved him away. 

Other boats were sailing down the 
Thames. Everywhere sails glinted in 
the sun. The fishing smacks were 
making seaward with every stitch of 
canvas they could spread. The Bezan 
had skirted the edge of the Blyth 
Sand, and now the estuary spread 
wide about her. Far in the distance, 
on either side, there was only a low 
line marking the land, and ahead the 
water stretched endlessly. The sea 
and the river had blended their iden- 
tity, and the depths of the water 
echoed the sky’s blue. A light swell 
made the yacht move with a steady 
thythm, and she ploughed a hissing 
wake of foam. 

A call from Captain Lambert broke 
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the reverie: ‘‘ Sovereign off the star- 
board bow.”’ And far on the horizon 
Mr Pepys saw the topmasts of a ship. 

“ Can’t see a thing,”’ Admiral Minnes 
querulously complained. 

“She’s hull down, sir,” said the 
Captain. 

In less than an hour they had her in 
full view as she swung to her buoy 
at the mouth of the Medway. Though 
Mr Pepys and the Commissioners had 
seen this great ship many a time, 
such was the magnificence and size 
that they were as impressed at viewing 
her again as that absorbed novice to 
the sea—Mr Carcasse. 

The Sovereign, vast with her 1650 
tons burthen and 100 guns, was the 
pride of England and the envy of 
Holland and France and Spain. Per- 
haps, once, she had been even more 
splendid with her three decks—the 
first ship in the Navy to have these. 
But Charles IT., long versed in the ways 
of ships and a fearless instigator of 
naval development, had considered 
her too unwieldy, se that she had been 
rebuilt, three years before, with one 
deck less. Notwithstanding, she was 
still unique among the great ships of 
the King’s Navy ; for she was the only 
vessel to bear royals on main and fore- 
mast and to carry a topgallant on the 
lateen-rigged mizzen. 

** She looks like some terrible monster 
of the deep,” said Mr Carcasse. 

And she certainly did, with her 
great beak projecting low above the 
water and extending more than half- 
way along her bowsprit, and with lines 
of guns aggressively projecting from 
the massive, crouching hull. The 
carven and gilded stern, with its rows 
of decorated windows, its domed 
quarter galleries, its towering poop, 
seemed like an unstormable citadel 
when viewed from the Bezan’s decks. 
Everything about the Sovereign was of 
enormous strength; even her shrouds, 
Mr Carcasse noted, were the thickness 
of a man’s leg. 

Guns on both yacht and battleship 
roared out in salute as the Bezan 

o 
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rounded and dropped anchor. Captain 
Lambert broke out a signal, and 
the Sovereign’s longboat came across. 
Lord Brouncher, the Admirals, and 
Mr Pepys clambered down the side of 
the yacht, boarded the boat, and 
were rowed to the flagship. Mr 
Carcasse rather wistfully watched them 
being received aboard. He continued 
to lean on the Bezan’s bulwarks, staring 
at the great yellow ship, marvelling at 
the enormous black masts, the intricate 
web of running and standing rigging, 
the catted anchors longer than the 
height of three men. 

After an hour he saw the longboat 
returning with the gentlemen. As 
they came alongside he saw that the 
stocky little Secretary of the Admir- 
alty had a self-satisfied air, and that 
the others were somewhat put-out. He 
helped them on to the Bezan’s deck. 

‘** Well, gentlemen, do you consider 
it safe for such a ship to sail ?”’ asked 
Mr Pepys as they entered the poop 
cabin. 

“Oh, don’t rub it in,” Admiral 
Batten irritably replied. ‘‘ You know 
you're right as usual.” 

‘* Cheating knaves,”’ muttered Minnes. 
“They must have halved every one of 
our victualling orders for the Sovereign.” 

“‘ The stores at Chatham must remedy 
it at once,”’ said Brouncher. 

“I sent a messenger to authorise 
them immediately after our meeting 
yesterday,” said Pepys blandly. The 
others stared at him with amazement ; 
for the nature of this man, so doggedly 
efficient and honest in the King’s 
service, was incomprehensible in this 
age of laziness and corruption. 


Dinner aboard the Bezan at mid-day 
soon put them allin good humour. The 
servants had excelled themselves in 
their cooking over the fire in the stuffy 
forecastle. Wine and meat in plenty 
and a full belly made a happy heart, 
so that when, later in the afternoon, 
they landed at Sheerness it was easy 
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for every prospect to please, though it 
was obvious to the least critical that 
the ground here was an ideal site for the 
new dock. 

They boarded the Bezan once more, 
and, with the wind broad abeam, began 
to clip-clop down the Medway. The 
leeboard splashed noisily, and the wind 
thrummed in the rope shrouds. Mr 
Pepys began to hum, and then brought 
out his flageolet, and everyone listened 
lazily as they lay back in the sun. 

“Very pleasant, Mr Pepys,” said 
Lord Brouncher, and then, suddenly 
aware that Mr Carcasse was hovering 
anxiously near him, added sharply, 
* Well, what is it, man ? Jealous of 
our host’s music ? ” 

“No,” said the clerk, “but I 
thought I had better remind your lord. 
ship that the papers are still un. 
attended .. .” 

“Oh, to hell with business!” cried 
Lord Brouncher. ‘ Did I not say a 
holiday would do you good?” His 
clerk bowed. 

“I did once hear you say you were 
too busy for this sail,’’ said Mr Pepys 
slyly. 

But my Lord Brouncher had shut 
his eyes, and seemed fast asleep in the 
sunshine. 


Late that night, in the lodgings 
they had found in the busy naval 
town of Chatham, Mr Pepys moved a 
candle so that its soft gleam fell 
across his writing-paper. He dipped 
his quill in the ink-horn, and held it 
poised for a moment as he thought; 
then, in his queer shorthand, he rapidly 
wrote the notes for his Diary :— 

* August 17, 1665.—We down to 
the water, and by boat to Greenwich 
to the Bezan yacht, where Sir W. 
Batten, Sir J. Minnes, and my Lord 
Brouncher, and myself, with some 
servants (among others Mr Carcasse, 
my Lord’s clerk, a very civil gentleman), 
embarked in the yacht and down we 
went most pleasantly... .” 
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BRAVE KEMPENFELT. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


By the accident of a lady asking 
Cowper for words to set to Handel’s 
march in ‘Scipio,’ Admiral Kempen- 
felt, with the eight hundred or so who 
perished with him in the Royal George, 
has gone down to history principally 
as the victim of one of the more sensa- 
tional mishaps in the annals of the 
Navy. Cowper’s song, “ Toll for the 
Brave,” is memorable enough, though 
somewhat inaccurate, and in stating 
that the Admiral’s “fingers held the 
pen” when he sank, he conveyed the 
fact that Kempenfelt and literature 
were pretty well acquainted. 

Kempenfelt’s father was a Swede 
who spent a lifetime in the British 
service, under James II. and Anne. 
He died as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jersey in George the First’s time. We 
perhaps know something of his char- 
acter through the accident of his being 
a friend of Dick Steele. They both 
entered the Army as volunteers, served 
as young officers in the Guards, then 
their ways parted. Magnus Kempen- 
felt got a company in the 4th Foot, 
and later become a Colonel; Steele, 
leading a very different life, wrote 
some of the best pages of the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ and created, in the Club or 
Society of which he described Sir 
Roger de Coverley as the first member, 
& group with whom we are almost as 
familiar as with Chaucer’s Pilgrims or 
the figures in Boswell. Of this Club 
the fourth member was Captain Sentry, 
Sir Roger’s nephew and heir, “a 
Gentleman of great Courage, good 
Understanding, butinvincible Modesty.” 
He is lightly sketched in both by 
Steele and Addison, and in the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ for 24th November 1742 Steele 
winds him up. He makes Sentry say 
that he is to keep a table at Cover- 
ley for officers of slender purses but 
deserving parts, also “ horses, servants, 


and all things necessary for their accom- 
modation and enjoyment of life in a 
pleasant and various country.” ‘‘ No 
man,’’ he adds, “‘ could be more weleome 
than Colonel Campenfeld.” This is 
an ingenious and pleasant way of 
drawing a character and then putting 
a reader off the scent. 

Having a father blessed with Steele’s 
acquaintance and, if Sentry be any 
guide, a gift of silence, young Richard 
Kempenfelt grew up with a predilection 
for verse. He must have inherited 
remarkable powers of self-suppression ; 
for not until he was fifty-nine did he 
publish a collection of ‘ Original Poems 
and Hymns,’ and even then it was 
issued quietly at Exeter under the 
pseudonym ‘ Philotheorus.’ Moreover, 
there were in all only nine compositions. 
They were dedicated to Fletcher of 
Madeley, and were described as 
‘* Juvenile Attempts at Sacred Poesy,” 
although one poem at least is recorded 
as having been written near Sicily in 
1769, when the author was middle- 
aged. They show fervent religious 
enthusiasm, and the first, which is 
called ‘‘ The Alarm,” is a bizarre and 
typically eighteenth-century conjura- 
tion of Doomsday :— 


‘** Horrors invest the skies ; 
Graves burst, and myriads rise ; 
Nature in agonies 
Yields up her store.” 


All are perfectly in keeping with the 
outlook of the time. 

Ink may be said, therefore, to have 
followed Kempenfelt from cradle to 
sea-bed, since in addition to the illus- 
trious Cowper a multitude of lesser 
scribes made the most of the disaster 
to the Royal George. 


Until near the end of his life Kempen- 
felt’s career was much the same as 
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had been his father’s: steady, honour- 
able, his rise the result of merit, not 
of favour. He was born in 1718, 
joined the Navy as a youth, and first 
saw action at the taking of Portobello. 
In 1741 he was Lieutenant in the 
Strafford, wearing Vernon’s flag, and 
for the next forty years, until his 
own promotion to Admiral’s rank, was 
seldom independently employed. His 
first command was the Lightning fire- 
ship, but a year later, in 1757, he was 
transferred to the Elizabeth, where flew 
the broad pendant of Steevens. With 
Steevens he sailed to the East Indies, 
serving with him in the Grafton and 
the Norfolk, being present at the 
reduction of Pondicherry. These were 
the great days of Clive in India; and 
although the part played by sea- 
power was not sensational it was as 
essential as ever. 

Steevens died in the East, but 
Kempenfelt remained as Flag Captain 
to his successor Cornish. He was at 
the taking of Manila, and served for a 
time as Governor of Cavite before 
being sent home with despatches. He 
then returned to the East Indies, 
bringing the Norfolk back in 1764. 
He called her, years later, a “‘ remark- 
able fine ship.” 

There followed a period of more 
leisure. The Peace of Paris admitted 
much-needed relief in that relentless 
struggle with France and Spain, which 
seems in retrospect to span the better 
part of the eighteenth century. Kem- 
penfelt took the chance, the first in his 
life, to travel on the Continent. The 
Sicilian poem shows that he spent 
some of those years in Mediterranean 
waters, having time for once for that 
contemplation to which he was inclined. 


“ Straight let my wand’ring soul with rapture 


gaze, 
And read thy works, O Nature, with amaze : 
Cast off awhile the load of earthly cares, 
And view the Eternal in yon round of 
stars... .” 


Much of these years was spent in 
France, and far otherwise than in 
dreaming. Their exact course is un- 
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known ; their fruits, however, greatly 
benefited the Navy. They are seen 
first in Kempenfelt’s correspondence 
with Barham, then Comptroller, and 
later, after many set-backs and trials, 
in a complete revolution in fleet 
signalling, which had been ripe for 
overhaul at least since the days of 
Anne. The zealous Captain had taken 
advantage of a priceless opportunity to 
study the technical methods of the 
enemy. 

Kempenfelt had returned from the 
East with a first-class reputation in 
his own service, though he was little 
known to the public. This was the 
result of experience, study, and a 
scientific mind. His relations with 
Howe and Barham show him resolute 
in his attempts to get the best Conti- 
nental theories of naval warfare under. 
stood and adopted by his contem-. 
poraries. He made a special study of 
the work of de Morogues, writer of a 
classic treatise on Naval Tactics; of 
de la Bourdonnais, of whom he writes: 
“‘ Signals should be simple, clear, and 
easily discernible. I don’t know any 
more perfect than those invented by 
M. de la Bourdonnais’’; and of 
Bourdé de Villehuet. He translated 
the whole of Villehuet’s chapter on 
“‘ Signals ’’ for Barham’s benefit. Nor 
was his perseverance wasted. In the 
years to come the lessons of the leaders 
of French thought were learnt, or at 
least used to far clearer advantage 
by their foes than by their own 
compatriots. 

Put briefly, the purpose which lay 
behind Kempenfelt’s endeavour was 
first to organise the fleet efficiently, 
and then, by issuing a comprehensive 
code of signals (‘ Instructions Explan- 
atory to the Signal Book’), to free 
Admirals from the trammels of ‘ Fight- 
ing Instructions,’ enabling them to make 
signals appropriate to any given situa- 
tion or emergency, and to have them 
clearly understood. ‘‘Our enemies 
have theory,” he wrote; “we are 
superior in practice.” It was his aim 
that his own service should be pre- 
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eminent in both. He did not live to 
see the full ripening of his ideas; 
while he served he was under neces- 
sity of subordinating some of his pet 
reforms to others, less good as he 
thought, evolved by Howe (“he being 
a popular character’’), but he never 
made the error of being too far ahead 
of even the advanced opinion of his 
time, and immediately after his death 
Howe put the cream of his thought to 
the proof in what Corbett calls the 
“unrivalled tactical feat” of relieving 
Gibraltar in the face of the Spanish fleet. 
Nelson’s victories, too, owe something 
to Kempenfelt. They came at a time 
when reforms were coming to full 
acceptance. It was Nelson’s “ band of 
brothers,” his Captains, who were the 
prime instruments of his success ; but 
never again was it possible, once the 


' new code of signals was in proper use 


and Kempenfelt’s tactical grouping of 
ships understood, for such incomplete 
victories and such considerable mis- 
interpretations of a commander’s in- 
tentions as had occurred under, for 
instance, Rodney. 


In 1770 Kempenfelt was back in 
active command, being appointed to 
the Buckingham. Eight years later, by 
that time a very senior Captain, he 
was given the Alexander—ninety-four 
guns. He next served as Captain of 
the Fleet or ‘ First Captain’ succes- 
sively to old Sir Charles Hardy, to 
Hawke’s friend Geary, and to Vice- 
Admiral George Darby. It was a 
difficult post, even with better Flag 
officers. These were all poor appoint- 
ments, the outcome of Sandwich’s dis- 
agreement with Keppel. “I don’t 
suppose,” said Kempenfelt, “‘ there is an 
officer in the whole State whose duty is 
80 vague and undetermined as that of 
an Admiral’s First Captain.” His trials 
are well illustrated by a story usually 
told of the year 1779. One day, when 
exercising the ships with the new 
signals, a fleet, supposed to be that of 
the enemy, hove in sight. The Admiral, 
Geary, grew restive. Going up to 
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Kempenfelt, and laying his hand gently 
on his shoulder, he exclaimed with 
good-natured earnestness: ‘‘ Now, my 
dear Kempy, do for God’s sake, my 
dear Kempy, oblige me by throwing 
your signals overboard and make that 
which we all understand: ‘ Bring the 
enemy to close action !’ ” 

It is fair to add that clearer heads 
than Geary’s at first misliked the new 
system. Durham, later Kempenfelt’s 
Flag-Lieutenant, has a story of how 
even Jervis and Duncan, men famed 
in later naval history, came to Kempy 
to protest they could not follow 
the new signals. ‘‘ The old Admiral,” 
says Durham, “‘ was affected even to 
tears, and requested them to try 
them for that cruise.” They were 
converted. 

In 1780 came Kempenfelt’s own pro- 
motion to Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 
This delighted the Fleet. Sandwich, 
then First Lord, was indeed right when 
he wrote in the year following: ‘‘ No 
officer has given more satisfaction to 
the nation than yourself; they have 
a confidence in you which could 
not easily be transferred to another 
person.” 

England, having allowed herself to 
drift into the unpopular war with her 
American colonies, also faced trouble in 
India, Gibraltar, Ireland, and Holland. 
Once more she was at grips with the 
French and Spanish at sea. 1781 was 
@ poor year in the national fortunes, 
one of the poorest. Most of Northern 
Europe was leagued in the Armed 
Neutrality, an association formed to 
try to counter the effects of the British 
blockade. The French under de Gresse 
entered the Chesapeake, an episode 
which has never been forgotten in 
America, and an act of friendship whieh 
has since been repaid a thousandfold by 
American sympathy and help to France. 
There was an indecisive battle at the 
Dogger Bank between the English and 
the Dutch, reminiscent of the days of 
Blake and Tromp. Then, to crown the 
sad year, came the surrender at 
Yorktown. 
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Yet there was one gleam. Kempen- 
felt, in his first and only important 
command, obtained a triumph, not 
the less welcome for being unexpected. 
He was no longer a young man, and 
all his training and experience, though 
tending to produce a first-rate staff 
officer, might not have shown to 
advantage in swift decision, in seizing 
the brief opportunities of an action at 
sea. Yet the course of events was as 
follows. 

It was winter, December. Kempen- 
felt, with twelve ships of the line and 
some frigates, was ordered to intercept 
@ large French convoy bound for the 
West Indies. His information was that 
he was unlikely to encounter more than 
seven French men-of-war as escort, 
which would give him a decisive 
margin of strength. Admiralty intelli- 
gence was faulty. On 12th December, 
while fifty leagues to the south-west 
of Ushant, Kempenfelt came upon his 
quarry, but found the covering force 
to consist of nineteen ships, under the 
redoubtable de Guichen. With him 
were the Marquis de Vaudreuil, La 
Motte-Picquet, D’Entrecasteaux, and 
two other Flag officers. The aggregate 
of guns was 1582 as against Kempen- 
felt’s 996. 

De Guichen at once formed his line 
between Kempenfelt and the convoy, 
anticipating that the British would 
attack him. His dispositions may 
have been theoretically correct, but he 
had committed a major error upon 
which Kempenfelt seized in a flash. 
De Guichen, it is true, was between 
the English and the convoy, but he 
was to leeward of his charges. Kempen- 
felt passed astern of the French line 
under a press of sail, got to windward 
of the merchantmen, then swung his 
ships in among them. De Guichen was 
powerless. Kempenfelt captured fifteen 
supply ships, sank two or three more, 
and dispersed the rest, of which most 
returned to Brest. Five of these were 
picked up later. It was a neat and 
brilliant feat of arms, of which Spithead 
and Plymouth saw the trophies. The 
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whole war saw no more perfect small 


action. It was fought on a wild and 


misty day, and had two far-reaching} 


results. De Guichen resigned his 
command ; and Rodney, knowing the 
West Indian supplies to be destroyed, 
was able to sail with full confidence of 
success to his last great command and 
to the victory of ‘ The Saints’ against 
de Grasse. 

Kempenfelt had flown his flag in the 
Victory, Nelson’s Victory, then in her 
seventeenth year. But for Trafalgar, 
it was her proudest engagement. “If 
he had done so much with so little,” 


wrote Laughton of this fight, ‘ what 


might Kempenfelt not have done had 
he been properly supported ? ” 
Kempenfelt, always popular, became 


for a short time a hero, although the f 
King wrote a pettish letter complain- fF 


ing that he had not done more. The 
following year he transferred his flag 
to the Royal George, being second-in- 
command to Admiral Barrington, his 
duty to watch Brest. 
the summer cruise under Lord Howe, 
and on 15th August 1782 the Royal 
George anchored with the rest of the 
fleet at Spithead. She was to form part 


of the force detailed for the relief of ) 


Gibraltar. 

In order to remedy an unimportant 
defect below the water-line it was 
necessary to heel the ship. There was 
more than one way by which this could 
have been done. That chosen was to 
shift the heavy gear, including the 
guns. The operation proved too much 
for the worn structure. With a great 
crack part of the bottom gave way, 
and the ship sank swiftly, taking a 
store-lighter with her and the greater 


_part of her company, including many 


civilians from Portsmouth. Such is 
the version of those who gave evidence 
at the court martial, though the story 
popularised by Cowper of her being 
‘ overset ’ is more widely believed. 

It is improbable that the finding of 
the Court erred. It was composed of 
thirteen distinguished officers, including 
Barrington, Milbanke, Alexander Hood, 


He served inf 
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Hotham, Jervis, and Duncan. The 
ship sank on 29th August ; the Court 
sat on 9th September, and acquitted 
the Captain, Martin Waghorn, who 
had survived. The verdict was that 
“the ship was not overheeled,” but 
“that some material part of her frame 
gave way, which can only be accounted 
for by the general state of decay of 
her timbers.” Attempts were made 
later to raise her, but no tears were 
shed in the Navy Office when these 
failed. An unpleasant story of official 
obstruction surrounds the whole cir- 
cumstance of the sinking; ironically 
enough, it was Kempenfelt himself 
who wrote in 1779 to Barham: ‘ More 
docks are required for repairing ships. 
In peace, many ships that want repairs, 
and which might be done at no great 


| expense if taken in hand, soon become 


repairless . . . for when a ship’s frame 
begins to decay, if the defective parts 
are not soon removed, they infect 
the rest, and that with increasing 
celerity.”’ 


So died Kempenfelt, one who never 
made an enemy, a character of deep 
religion, of high professional skill, and 
by no means the least distinguished 
among those of foreign blood who have 
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contributed so much to the richness of 
England’s story. 

For close on a century a Kempenfelt 
had served the kingdom of his adoption. 
The father inspired enduring affection. 
The son did that and more ; he proved 
that he could rise superbly to such 
rare opportunity as is granted to a 
junior sea commander. 

Besides this, and with “ the clear eye 
of a real master of war,” as Corbett 
says, “he sought and found not a 
system of tactics but a system of 
evolutions.”” He was the brains of the 
Channel Fleet for a brief but vital 
period when the command itself was 
in aged or shaky hands. He was versed 
in every side of his profession; the 
asides in his correspondence with 
Barham embrace everything from naval 
architecture, docking, discipline, and 
artillery to the making of rope. His 
remarks on the right age for command 
(and the wrong), on the handling of an 
inferior fleet faced by numbers, ring 
perennially true ; while as long ago as 
1779 he wrote, as if anticipating the 
true spirit of combined operations : 
‘* Our sea officers should be acquainted 
with the military art ; the seaman and 
the soldier are two professions that 
should be united in the former.” 
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PER ARDUA AD—TERRAM. 


BY ‘ COCLES.’ 


THERE is that old ache in the side 
of my face as I look at the calendar, 
and I see with a start that it is an 
anniversary. 

Just such a day as this it was—a 
dull pebble in the bright string of 
sunny days that made up the memor- 
able summer now three years ago. A 
miserable-looking day, sombre, with 
low-hanging clouds filling the sky, 
veiling the sun, and casting a misty 
shadow over the countryside. 

It should have come as a relief 
after the strenuous days preceding it. 
But we were getting over our earlier, 
rather heavy losses, and the squadron 
spirit, always high, was in no way 
diminished. The new boys were hanker- 
ing for action. The ‘ old sweats’ had 
got their hands in and were avid for 
any opportunity to avenge fallen 
friends. For myself, enough experience 
lay behind me to give me nearly abso- 
lute confidence in myself and my 
Hurricane, and I was keen to do 
business. I was not, nor were they, 
therefore, very pleased with the weather 
as it was seen from the door of the 
dispersal hut that threatening morning. 

From leaning against the door-jamb, 
I turned back into the hut to tell the 
other two members of my section that 
there was small chance of any joy. 

One of these, Sergeant M., was a 
new boy who had not yet done an 
operational trip, and was, indeed, ‘ at 
Readiness’ for the first time. The 
other—whom we called ‘ Wimpey,’ 
from the delight he found in the adven- 
tures of ‘ Pop-eye ’"—was a veteran. 
One of the best fighter-pilots I have 
known, he had had battle experience 
off the north-east coast, off Scapa 
Flow, and over Belgium, where he had 
been wounded. He was staunch, and 
I valued him as my ‘No. 2.’ Since 
that day he has fought in the Battle 


of Britain, in Libya, and in Burma. 
I doubt if even he knows what his 
score is now. 

As the morning wore on it looked as 
if my prophecy were right. There was 
no change in the weather; all was 
quiet and peaceful. My thoughts 
began to project themselves into our 
release period after lunch and the 
work to be done in the squadron office. 
For the past week or two my adjutant 
had seen very little of me. I was 
thinking wryly of the inevitable accumu- 
lation of ‘ bumph,’ when my thoughts 
were scattered by the shrill jangle of 
the telephone. There was no mistaking 
it. No mistaking the urgent note of 
the ‘Ops’ telephone, though that 
urgency may well have been merely 
by association of ideas. Automatically 
the section reached for its filying- 
helmets, and waited for the ‘duty 
stooge’ to pass the message. I saw 
his finger go out to the bell-push to 
give the alarm to the aircraft crews, 
and I moved to the door. 

“Scramble base. Cloud base.” 

We went through the door like the 
barren doe of the Kipling verses, and 
legged it for the aeroplanes. By the 
time I reached mine the engine was 
already running and the fitter climbing 
out on the mainplane. To enable 
myself to get off quicker, I kept my 
‘prolly ’ on the tailplane, and only a 
moment served with the rigger’s help 
to buckle it on. Then into the cockpit 
to plug in radio and oxygen sockets, 
and have the straps of the fighting 
harness passed by the fitter. He 
stood by for a few seconds to make 
sure that all was secured, replied in 
kind to my ‘thumbs up’ signal, and 
with his usual grin of encouragement 
jumped clear. 

The routine never varied, and the 
unspoken messages one to the other 
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never were omitted. If ever the 
maintenance crews of a fighter squadron 
‘belonged,’ these of mine did. Their 
heart and soul were in their duty. I 
knew it. The pilots knew it. And the 
erews themselves knew it. It was part 
of their pride in the squadron, a pride 
—and I, who led them then, say it 
gratefully—whiech was as great as my 
own. If here a valedictory note is 
detectable, it is because with that 
‘thumbs up’ to my fitter I was saying, 
though I did not know it, “‘ Good-bye ! ” 
to my command—the finest job I ever 
had or will have. 

It was with no sense of foreboding, 
however, that I waved my crew away 
from the wing-tips and taxied out on 
the aerodrome. I experienced, as 
usual, the queer feeling of elation at 
the prospect of action, plus that slight 
abdominal contraction which always 
assailed me at moments of the kind. 
My two companions were ready as 
quickly as myself, and as soon as they 
had taken station on either side I 
opened the throttle—and away we 
went! Up came the under-carriage ; 
cockpit cover was closed, radiator 
withdrawn a little, and I could afford 
to swing round to keep the aerodrome 
in sight, notifying the controller that 
we were airborne. The cloud base was 
at about seven hundred feet. 

My two companions opened out to 
search interval as we swung about 
the station in as wide a circuit as 
visibility would permit. We were only 
half-way round when the surge of 
‘mush ’ in my earphones gave warning 
that a message was coming— 

“ Patrol the Bill at cloud base.” 

Turning south, we were over our 
patrol point within a minute or two, 
then swept out to sea a little with 
eyes straining through the obscurity 
for the enemy. Nothing was to be 


seen of them, and no further help ~ 


could be got from the controller. I 
called base and reported: “Not a 
sausage.” Almost at once came the 
answer-— 

‘* Bandits approaching St Catherine’s 
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Point from the south. Probably above 
cloud.” 

That was quite enough to work on. 
Wimpey and I knew this part of 
our ambient pretty well, and there 
was no great problem to work out. 
So, giving the signal for close 
formation, I opened up and climbed. 
My veteran ‘Two’ and Sergeant M. 
slid neatly into position just as we 
entered the cloud. It was grey and 
damp, but not nearly as dense as I 
expected it to be, and it was with 
surprise that I broke from it at about 
two thousand feet. It seemed hardly 
possible that such a thin cloud layer 
could deny the sunshine so completely 
te the world below. 

Oceasions of this kind always brought 
me the same uplifting surge of pleasure. 

ing from the gloom of cloud 
into the sunlit blue vault, with its 
billowmg white carpet, is something 
that must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated in full. It cannot be given or 
caught at second-hand. But ‘ exhilara- 
tion ’ is the word for its effect. 

To sing, then, was a natural re- 
action; and, unbuttoning my oxygen 
mask, I put my head back and sang 
at the top of my voice. Just what 
I sang I cannot at this distance 
remember, but it was certainly some- 
thing meant to be expressive of 
abandon. I looked around to give 
my companions a grin. But, no doubt 
on the lead of the veteran Wimpey, 
whose automatic way of doing the 
right thing made him such a joy to 
fly with, they had opened out again to 
search formation, too far off to let 
me see if their reaction to the sunlight 
was like mine. Nevertheless, there I 
was, with some Huns in the neighbour- 
hood, sitting in a wizard aeroplane 
under the blue bowl—why should I 
not be of good cheer ? 

In order to make use of the cloud 
background for spotting, I began to 
climb again, and had not been on my 
course for long when I saw three small 
specks appear from the white wool 
some seven or eight miles ahead. 

02 
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Before I could report them, three 
more emerged. I snatched up my 
oxygen mask and called into the 
microphone— 

“Red Leader calling! Six aircraft 
dead ahead. Going away from us.” 

Before I had finished speaking, an- 
other six aircraft appeared in the wake 
of the first half-dozen. In my reckon- 
ing we outnumbered them by three to 
twelve. Which reckoning, I'll now 
say, was too cocky by half. 

I opened the throttle to nearly full, 
and the chase was on ! 

Our quarry was heading south and 
gaining height slowly. Their distance off 
was too great to permit me to identify 
them with any certainty, though I 
pushed up my goggles the better to 
see. But it was soon apparent that 
we were overtaking them, and, as 
the interval closed, I eould be sure 
that the rearmost flight was com- 
posed of Messerschmitt 110’s. These 
aircraft at that time were generally 
thought to be pretty formidable, and 
it was not until a little later, I think, 
that the superiority of our own fighters 
over them was realised. The foremdst 
six, I thought, were Ju 87’s, partly 
because their distinctive outlines seemed 
discernible even at that range, and also 
because of the speed at which we were 
overtaking them. 

Fearing to lose them in the cloud, 
I did not attempt to take advantage 
of the sun—which was at the wrong 
angle, anyway—or to gain extra height, 
but went boring in to close range as 
soon as possible. 

We had gained distance to within, I 
suppose, a mile of the rearmost planes, 
when the 87’s tucked their noses in 
and went plunging down into the cloud. 
This was very disappointing ; for beyond 
question this German model was, and 
is, the answer to the fighter-pilot’s 
prayer. And personally I had never 
been given a chance to take a crack at 
one. As their charges dived, the 
Messerschmitts wheeled round to face 
us. The manceuvre was accomplished 
with a smooth precision which should 
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have warned me that here were ny 
novices, but a team of capable pilots, 
They had been flying in two ‘ vics’ of 
three, one V behind the other. And 
as the leader of each V turned left the 
other two slipped quickly and neatly 
in behind, so that they were all six in 
line astern, approaching head on, and 
ready to attack or form a defensive 
circle. It was very nicely done indeed. 

I gave no instructions to Wimpey 
or Sergeant M. They knew the form, 
and climbed away from me upwards 
and outwards. I decided to go straight 
in at ‘No. 2’ of the enemy line. | 
went for him bald-headed, hoping thu 
to break the formation up into units, 
spoil its teamwork, and provide a 
chance for dealing with the scattered 
units in detail. 

My chosen Hun appeared to be think. 
ing on similar lines, for he responded 
accordingly. With a closing speed of 
something like 600 miles per hour we 
rushed at each other like a couple of 
jousting knights—flashes and wisps of 
smoke from his guns were the blade 
and pennant of his lance. I remember 
thinking: How very ineffective—how 
harmless it looks! And I suppose 
now that being unable to see the pro- 
jectiles or hear the discharge must rob 
the spectacle of its terrors. At any 
rate, though the whistle of a bomb 
could—and can—give me a touch of 
goose-flesh, the blaze of this chap’ 
guns inspired me with no fear. He 
had opened fire at what I considered 
an excessive range, about 1000 yards. 
I was reckoning to hold my own fire 
until we were 300 yards apart, at which 
range I hoped to hit him right on his 
ugly nose, where there was no engine to 
give protection, and where his armour 
‘plate would not be proof against the 
penetrating power of my ‘303 bullets. 
It is to be remembered, of course, that 
we were closing at a speed of 30 
yards a second. Naturally, the same 
argument applied to the projectiles 
from his 20-millimetre jobs, but from 
the slight angle at which we were 
approaching he could not, I thought, 
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quite bring them to bear. Which is 
just where I was mistaken. At 300 
yards I had him dead right and pressed 
my firing button. At the same moment 
there was a terrific ‘SPaANG!’ in the 
cockpit, and I felt a blow on the side 
of my face and in one eye. Too late 
I remembered that I had left my 
goggles up. 

A smell of escaping coolant from 
the engines filled the cockpit as I 
instinctively keeled over and, cork- 
screwing hard, dived for the cover of 
the cloud 4000 feet below. Inwardly 
I was raging—nailed before the scrap 
had begun !—hoist with my own 
petard! Heavens—how mad I felt ! 

On the way down I called up my 
two companions on the radio, which 
fortunately was undamaged, and told 
them I’d had it and was out of the 
fight. I did not want them to be 
under the impression that I was around 
the place still. 

It is, I think, remarkable how well 
one’s brain functions under the stimulus 
of danger. Although I was so annoyed, 
I was at work on the way down upon 
the problem of survival, and I managed 
so to arrange my entry into the cloud 
that I was fairly flat and heading north. 
The blind-flying instruments were in a 
swirl as a result of my violent man- 
euvring. I did not want to break 
cloud either above or below until I 
was ready, and my aim was to enter 
the cloud down-sun ; for in that direc- 
tion lay the nearest land—perhaps 
thirty miles away. For the second 
time that morning I had a good view 
of those clouds, but this time with 
nothing like the same confidence. 

‘Glycol’ was still seeping into the 
cockpit, and I was none the happier 
for its sweet, sickly smell. I doubted 
if the engine would continue to run 
much longer, although I had already 
throttled as far back as I could. 
Presently I looked at the engine tem- 
perature gauge, and saw the hand at 
that moment ‘go off the clock.’ I 
didn’t look at it again. Without any 
real hope I called up base and informed 
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them of my plight, saying I felt I 
was due to bale out at any moment. 
The controller, David, was one of 
those fellows who seem to take every-_ 
thing in life as a joke; but he was, 
beyond question, a very shrewd and 
capable controller. His rather high- 
pitched voice came back to me— 
coolly, clearly, nonchalantly— 

“O.K., Red One. Don’t worry. 
We'll send a boat out to you.” 

Those were early days. I knew as 
well as David did that there was no 
boat to send. But I also knew that 
the quip was intended to be a message 
of good cheer, an encouragement to 
stick it as long as possible. It gave 
me better heart to take new stock of 
the position. 

So far, apart from a measure of 
pain that was asserting itself and 
some blood that I could feel trickling 
down my face, I was feeling fairly 
well. I could not determine how 
seriously I had been hit, and I had 
been wondering if I was likely to pass 
out and go plunging into the sea. 
Would it be better to bale out now, 
while I still had my senses? Well, 
there was no boat, and I was still 
making progress in the right direction. 
I decided to stay put as long as possible. 
All I could see out of my right eye was 
a white opacity. I had thought at 
first that this was due to blood running 
into the eye, but in taking stock I 
realised it was something rather more 
serious. By-and-by I was to learn a 
word for the condition. I had become— 
‘monocular.’ The engine was still 
running, albeit not at all prettily. I 
was still well out to sea, but on the 
whole was bearing up fairly well. 

It now seemed reasonably safe to 
emerge from the cloud, so I eased up 
to its top at about 2000 feet. This 
would give me ‘baling space’ in 
reasonable comfort, and I set about 
preparing for what seemed to me the 
inevitable. I opened the cockpit- 
cover, released my fighting harness, 
and made sure that the side escape 
panel was free to jettison when it 
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became necessary to part with it. I 
did not shape a course direct to base, 
but continued to head north to be over 
land in the shortest time. A direct 
course to base meant a hop almost 
entirely over the sea. 

With each minute that passed I was 
getting nearer and nearer to compara- 
tive safety, but for some still obscure 
reason my spirits as steadily fell. 
Perhaps it was because of a growing 
conviction that I was a real casualty. 
Perhaps it was due to reaction to the 
strain under which I had been labour- 
ing. Whatever it was, I was getting 
fairly ‘browned off’ with the whole 
show, and was not caring much what 
happened. Yet, in spite of myself, 
the instinct of self-preservation was 
strong, and I cheered up distinctly 
when, through a tiny rift in the cloud, 
I saw a little piece of coast-line. It 
looked rather like a corner of Langston 
Harbour, and I called David up for a 
new bearing on which to fly. The 
answer came promptly— 

““Steer 090 degrees. Good show— 
keep it up!” 

The course given confirmed my own 
estimate of my position, and I turned 
to due east very gingerly. I was 
trying now to fly the "plane with kid 
gloves, nursing it along with the 
least power and speed wanted for 
maintaining height. I had just straight- 
ened up on the new course when I fell 
into a moment of ghastly panic. Every- 
thing faded to grey—the sky and the 
underlying cloud had gone, and all 
that I could see was the cockpit. Even 
the outline of the wings seemed indis- 
tinct. I thought that here was the 
end. But all that had happened was 
that I had flown inadvertently into a 
pinnacling tuft of cloud, and my 
relief in coming out of it may well 
be imagined. With the sense of relief 
came the realisation that I was not so 
badly off as I had thought, and again 
I took fresh heart. 

I was now determined, if it was 
humanly possible, to get the wreck 
back to base, and once more I called 
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David up. I asked him to be sure to 
let me know when I was approaching 
the aerodrome, because I feared the 
engine would not last much longer, 
It was running very, very badly, and 
the whole aircraft was vibrating 
violently enough, it seemed, to have 
shaken the teeth from my head. §o 
that when I heard David say, “ You 
are now three miles north of base,” | 
sighed and turned right and down into 
thecloud. I had to watch the altimeter 
closely ; for the hills north of the 
aerodrome, rising up to something like 
500 feet, did not allow much margin 
for error. 

I broke cloud at 900 feet and looked 
ahead for the airfield. It was not to 
be seen, and it was with dismay that 
I recognised a small town lying about 
ten miles east of it. I had passed 
almost directly over the base. Again 
I gave the plane rudder to the right, 
gingerly, but I knew now that I could 
never ‘make it.’ The most appalling 
noises were coming from the engine, 
and the greyish smoke pouring from it 
was beginning to turn black. The smell 
and the sense of heat were becoming 
intense. First one-half of the engine 
seemed to expire, and then the re- 
mainder gave up the heroic struggle 
and the airscrew wavered to seized 
idleness. 

There could be no taking stock of 
the position now. Although I had 
lost so much of the height I had s0 
carefully husbanded, there was n0 
alternative to abandoning the wreck. 
My straps were undone. The wind- 
screen was starred. I had one eye 
‘bunged up.’ And the black smoke 
pouring out was a presage of fire. | 
was now at 800 feet. 

I knocked out the escape panel, and, 
changing hands on the control colum, 
groped for the rip-cord. It came to 
me how years before I had decided that 
when the necessity arose I would take 
to my parachute with full confidence 
—how I had decided against any 
practice jumping for the blunt reason 
that, if anything did go wrong, it would 
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be not I but someone else who would 
learn from it. Well, I thought, here 
was necessity all right. 

My groping hand could not find the 
ring to which the rip-cord is attached, 
and I had to look down for it. Until 
[ had it firmly in my fingers I would 
not jump ; for there was going to be no 
time to look for it once I was fallen 
free. I found the ring and toppled at 
once out of the cockpit to the main- 
plane, then rolled off that into space. 
As I did so, I pulled the rip-cord. 
Almost immediately the parachute 
streamed out behind me and pulled me 
up with a slight jerk. I must have 
been travelling very slowly, and gravity 
could not have been fully exerted, 
for | remember no discomfort as a 
result. 

I have sometimes wished since that 
I could have been much higher on 
parting with the ’plane, so that I 
could have savoured the descent longer 
on the way down. As it was, I just 
had time to see my poor aircraft crash 
in flames in a market garden, and then 
to snatch at the shrouds of my ‘ brolly.’ 
1 was falling directly into tall trees 


lining a road. On the other side of 
the road was what, did I hit it, would 
become a bird’s nest of telephone 
wires. There was nothing I could do 
to help myself. I was swinging in a 
wide arc as a result of having tugged 
the shrouds, so I gave up trying and 
simply waited to see what more fate 
had in store for me. The wait lasted 
hardly a second. From the top of a 
swing I came down between the two 
obstacles to land flat on my back in 
the middle of the road. The impact 
drove every bit of wind from my 
body, and I took a crack with my 
head on the tarmac that made me 
experience a complete Brock’s Benefit, 
even to the smell of burning sulphur 
up my nose. 

Blood-stained, winded, and most 
painfully gasping for breath, I must 
surely have appeared to be in a pretty 
bad way. And the utmost fatuity 
seemed to dwell in the kindly meant 
but inevitable question shot at me by 
the two men who came running from a 
motor-van by the roadside, “‘ Are you 
all right ?”” Oh, what’s the use? I 
thought wearily. And I nodded. 
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PASSAGE TO ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN STUCLEY. 


A DEPARTURE from Hong Kong in 
the days preceding this present war 
was a memorable event, entailing pro- 
cedures and traditions as unvarying 
as those encountered at marriages, 
presentations at Court, and similar 
social occasions. 

When my turn came to take leave of 
the colony I barely had time to get 
my kit on board the transport before 
we sailed, but despite such a ‘ pier- 
head jump —as departures at short 
notice are termed in the Navy—a host 
of people, many of whom were complete 
strangers to me, assembled in the 
smoking-room to wish me bon voyage 
and to drink my health at my expense. 
It might have surprised anyone less 
familiar with the free-drink brigade 
than I to find himself with so many 
old friends and heart-broken acquaint- 
ances at the moment of departure. 

As it was, the party was so good a one 
that the first intimations I had that 
the ship had slipped her berth and 
was under way for England were the 
bangs and cracklings of innumerable 
fireworks exploding around our stern. 
Each ship of the China Squadron used 
to have its own sampan, a quecr 
native vessel, propelled partly by oars 
and partly by sail, with a crew of 
Chinese girls. These sampans were 
invaluable for such odd jobs as touching 
up the paint on the ship’s side or taking 
one’s line to a buoy on return to 
harbour, and it was a time-honoured 
custom that when anyone left the 
Station his ship’s sampan should ensure 
a safe passage for him by scaring away 
devils and malignant dragons by ex- 
ploding crackers. On reaching the 
boat-deck I was just in time to see 
the Tenant’s sampan, with Mary, her 
Captain, and Jane and Jezebel (as we 
had christened its crew), setting off 
fireworks and waving enthusiastic fare- 
wells in our wake. 


As the transport edged cautiously 
away from the Kowloon Docks and 
threaded its way through the junks, 
yachts, and picket-boats coursing about 
the harbour, I took a last look at the 
Peak and the towering buildings of the 
City of Victoria. No one observing the 
solid fagades of that great commercial 
port, the concrete emplacements, whose 
gun-barrels, together with the heavier 
ordnance on board the cruisers moored 
in the fairway, all speaking of wealth 
and long-established security, could 
ever have guessed that the Rising Sun 
would so shortly replace the Union 
Jack fluttering in the breeze above 
Government House. It was an im- 
pressive sight, and one which I shall 
always carry with me. The picture of 
Japanese soldiery swaggering through 
the clubs and rendezvous of Hong Kong 
must ever remain the most difficult to 
envisage to those of us who have served 
commissions on the China Station. 

The colony’s name, when translated 
literally, means “‘ the island of fragrant 
scents,” which is perhaps a more poetic 
than accurate description of the place. 
However that may be, the offshore 
breeze carried its acrid tang of camphor- 
wood and incense a full ten miles with 
us as we cleared the point and set 
course to the south and Singapore. 

As the green summit of the Peak 
sank below the northern horizon my 
thoughts turned towards our port 
of destination—Southampton—and I 
began that process of mental reorienta- 
tion which every traveller undergoes 
when returning to his native land. I 
must be careful not to clap my hands 
or shout ‘ boy ’ at the hotels, to accus- 
tom myself to paying for things as I 
bought them instead of signing chits, 
and, above all, never to recount my 
experiences in China to my friends and 
relations who had not been there. 

England was so far away that it 
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gemed difficult to envisage. A full 
six weeks’ sea-time separated me 
from its shores, and the pictures I 
tried to conjure up for myself of old 
fiends and haunts were blurred and 
indistinct, so that they seemed unreal. 

The wireless bulletins, posted up 
each day on the ship’s notice-boards, 
did nothing to bring England any 
nearer. The news was disquieting and 
ufamiliar; Europe seemed engaged 
in a complicated game of double-bluff, 
in which army corps were the pawns 
and sovereign States the prizes. 

None will admit nowadays that 
they were not expecting war. It was 
evident, they will tell you, from the 
day Hitler occupied the Rhineland, or 
burnt the Reichstag, or even since the 
ratification at Versailles. For my part 
I must confess I could not believe 
things would ever go so far as war. 
There might be more annexations after 
shows of force, concessions of territory— 
even of our colonies—yes, but not war. 
Consequently, when we entered Singa- 
pore Harbour and a flood of rumours 
percolated through the ship from 
ashore, I was amused, irritated perhaps, 
but not in the least convinced. 

“They are expecting it to begin in 
the last week of August .. .” 

“They have started laying mines in 
the approaches . . .” 

“The Japanese will come in in 
September . . .” 

These, and a host of other stories, 
were circulated in the saloon ; and since 
the ship was to remain at Singapore 
overnight I set off ashore with a ship- 
board acquaintance, George Orchard 
by name, and left our shipmates to 
enjoy their fill of excited conjecture. 

The Raffles Hotel was particularly 
crowded that night, and among others 
| knew there was an N.O. who had 
been in my term at Dartmouth, and 
whose ship was then refitting at the 
naval base of Seletar, on the other side 
of the island. Accordingly we three, 
and a dockyard official who offered us 
alift in his car, returned to his destroyer, 
where we saw the sundown and ex- 
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changed gossip about mutual acquaint- 
ances over an impressive number of 


After a bit the conversation turned 
to the subject of sport, and the dock- 
yard official spun us yarns of the 
number and sizes of tigers he had seen 
in Johore. 

‘Any night that you might be 
motoring through the jungle,” he told 
us, “‘ you would be sure to see at least 
one tiger caught in the beams of your 
head-lights.” 

The State of Johore is separated 
from the island of Singapore by a 
narrow creek, bridged at one point 
by the famous Causeway. That real 
live tigers should be within such easy 
distance of where we sat seemed 
hardly credible, and since I had never 
seen one, coupled with the extravagant 
number of ‘ other halves’ and ‘ ones 
for the road,’ I was prompted to 
suggest an expedition in search of one 
that very night. My suggestion was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the others, 
the dockyard official alone offering any 
objections to the scheme. 

** If you’re caught shooting in Johore 
without permission from the Sultan, 
there'll be the devil to pay !”’ said he. 

His objections were soon overruled 
by the rest of us, and a few minutes 
later we had crammed ourselves back 
into his car and were heading along the 
road to Johore. To cross the Causeway 
one had to pass three sets of guards, the 
first being Sikhs and the other two 
formed from the personal bodyguard of 
the Sultan himself. No one asked us our 
business, and torches flashed cursorily 
into the car failed to reveal two service 
rifles, a °22, and a 12-bore shot-gun 
concealed under a rug on the floor. 

Once across the Causeway we heaved 
a sigh of relief, and peered out through 
the windows at the dimly defined 
buildings which hedged the road. 
Soon we had left the town behind us 
and were motoring through the jungle 
proper, our head-lights cutting through 
the pitch darkness of the night, and, 
if anything, accentuating the abysmal 
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obscurity of the tree-lined tunnel 
through which we passed. 

“This is as good a place as any in 
which to see game,” remarked our 
guide after a while. “I'll turn off the 
head-lights and creep along in low 
gear until we sight something.” 

The diffused rays of our side-lights 
served only to increase the gloom and 
eeriness of our surroundings; cicadas 
filled the night air with their song, 
and creepers, like enormous snakes, 
swung from the branches overhead. 
Occasionally some bird or wild animal 
would call piercingly from the depths 
around us, and I for one began te wish 
myself back among the lights and gaiety 
of the Raffles Bar. 

‘“‘ There’s something by the roadside 
ahead of us!” exclaimed George 
excitedly. 

The car was stopped, and we peered 
anxiously through the windscreen in 
the direction he indicated. 

“‘ There it is—now! You can see its 
eyes gleaming among the bushes ! ”” 

There, sure enough, was an eye 
staring unwinkingly at us from the 
darkness ahead. Each seizing a weapon 
we climbed out of the car, and in bated 
whispers decided on a plan of attack. 
I found myself grasping the ‘22, which 
now seemed an incongruous weapon 
for use against a tiger, and I inwardly 
hoped that my companions would 
prove to be capable marksmen. Our 
plan was to advance together to within 
reasonable range of our prey and then 
to fire together. 

We must have presented an amusing 
spectacle to the denizens of the jungle ; 
for we had been cautioned against 
snakes in the read by our guide, and 
consequently crept forward with minc- 
ing steps and on tiptoe, for fear of either 
treading on a snake or of alarming the 
tiger. The eye, however, surveyed 
our approach apparently unperturbed. 
There was something uncanny about 
its unwinking surveillance, and we 
were all glad when our guide brought 
us to a halt with the whispered order 
to stand by to fire. There was a blind- 
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ing flash as our ragged volley shattered 
the night, and even silenced the cicadas, 
For a moment we stood undecided 
whether to fire again or run back with 
all speed to the protection of our car, 
but George exclaimed— 

** The eye—it’s disappeared !”’ 

The eye had indeed disappeared, 
and I remember wondering how we 
would settle the ownership of the tiger- 
skin between us when we got back to 
Singapore. 

“It must be dead—I ean see a 
dark shape lying by the roadside,” 
cried our host ; and throwing caution 
to the winds we raced each other 
towards our kill. A tar-barrel lying by 
the roadside, and an empty milk-tin 
which had reflected the rays of our side- 
lights, had provided us with our target. 
The affair proved such an anticlimax 
that it was not until we had returned on 
board the transport that I was able to 
derive any satisfaction from the ‘22 


bullet hole I had seen in the tin. 
Qur passage to Ceylon proved com- 
pletely uneventful. There were the 


usual dances and deck-games, sweep- 
stakes on the day’s run, and poker 
schools in the smoke-rooms. The sea 
was glassy smooth and the sun burnt 
down from. a cloudless sky. Flying. 
fish and. sea-snakes alone disturbed 
the mirror-like surface of the sea. By 
the time we had berthed in Colombo 
Harbour our little world had long since 
resolved itself into all the cliques and 
cabals that seem so real and permanent 
on ship-board, and yet dissolve so com- 
pletely at the journey’s end. 

George Orchard, an ex-member of 
the R.A.F. who had recently joined 
the Fleet Air Arm, a young subaltern 
in the Cameron Highlanders, and 4 
Maltese paymaster composed my par- 
ticular ‘ set.’ We diced together, drank 
together, and combined together in 
criticising our companions. It was 
natural, therefore, that we four should 
have found ourselves constituting a 
committee of taste at the swimming- 
pool of the Galle Face Hotel. 

Celombo was deliciously fresh and 
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green after the monotonous expanse 
of the Indian Ocean. I have vivid 
memories of gem pedlars, silk mer- 
chants, Tamils with queer combs in 
their knotted hair, and a stall offering 
gift packages of tea to tourists. There 
was also a lighthouse, curiously situated 
in the centre of the main street, and 
I remember an old sailor, who had 
obviously been celebrating to no mean 
extent, addressing his bewildered rick- 
shaw boy on the dangers of passing it 
to starboard. 

All was peace and tranquillity : 
tourists chattered over their tea in 
the cool patios of the hotel, and the 
crack of bat against leather sounded 
across the park from the barrack play- 
ing fields. The news, however, was 
becoming cumulatively worse. The 
‘Ceylon Times ’ breathed ominous fore- 
bodings and spoke of frontier incidents 
and all the now familiar forerunners of 
war. 
convinced against my will of the 
seriousness of the situation. 

“Do you think it will hold off 
until we get home?” I asked my 
companions. 

“Tt was as bad as this before 
Munich,” remarked the paymaster. 
“Tt will have all blown over by the 
time we get to Southampton.” 

“TI hope it does,” said the soldier. 
“ According to my father, we’ve had 
a record year for partridges . . .” 

“So far as I’m concerned, Hitler 
can have Danzig if he wants it,” put 
in George. ‘‘I was there in ’29, and 
the beer was appalling.” 

International affairs having thus 
been disposed of, conversation returned 
to the more important subject of 
leave and the plans each of us had 
made to enjoy it. We had all been 
away from home for two years or more, 
and could look forward to a prolonged 
spell of foreign service leave accord- 
ingly. Little did we guess that after- 
noon how inaccurate our calculations 
were to prove ! 

Our next stop after Colombo was at 
Aden, where we encountered ships of 
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the Kast Indian Squadren at ancher. 
We stayed there only a few hours before 
getting under way again for Suez. 

It was then the last week of August, 
and the most optimistic of us began 
to have doubts about an uninterrupted 
voyage home. On entering the Red 
Sea we felt England to be within 
measurable distance at last, and the 
first blow, when it fell, was all the more 
bitter for that. Our transport was 
ordered to return to Aden. 

As we altered course back to the 
south and began to retrace those many 
weary miles, our visions of leave dissi- 
pated before our eyes, and there were 
few among us who did not show their 
disappointment. To make matters 
worse, the fresh breeze which had 
fanned our faces on the northward 
run now became a following wind, 
which accentuated the torrid heat of 
those latitudes. 

We arrived back at Aden to find a 
sandstorm in progress. We ate, 
breathed, and drank sand. It got 
into our cabins and found its way into 
everything that we had. Job was a 
lucky man, we felt, when compared 
to any one of us. Fortunately our stay 
proved to be as short as it was un- 
pleasant, and hardly had we made fast 
our moorings when we were ordered: to 
sail for Suez once again. 

Since our course up the Red Sea 
lay past the Italian naval base of 
Massawa, and no one knew whether 
Italy would prove hostile or neutral 
in the event of war, we were escorted 
by a cruiser and a flotilla of destroyers 
in case of eventualities. Moreover, 
the naval contingent on board was 
organised inte watches, im order to 
provide one N.O. as a submarine look- 


out, and one to identify aircraft, to 


keep watch with the ship’s officer, 
who was concerned only in the safety 
and navigation of the vessel. 

As luck would have it, George and 
I found ourselves in the same watch ; 
but since he was my senior by virtue 
of his having joined the Navy with 
his Air Force seniority, his was the 
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duty of watching for subinurines, while 
I constituted the expert on aircraft. 
‘It’s all very well,” said George as 
we met on the Waldira’s upper bridge 
for our first watch together, “ but 
I couldn’t tell one submarine from 
another if I saw two together.” 
“While the only thing I know 
about aeroplanes is that ours have 
red, white, and blue thingummies 
painted on them!” I replied. 
Accordingly we exchanged duties, 
but fortunately neither of us was 
called upon to give expert advice 
before we reached Suez and the Canal. 
As we made fast alongside the 
pontoon at Port Said the news of the 
German attack upon Poland swept 
through the ship like a prairie fire. 
People gathered along the rails in little 
groups, eagerly discussing this latest 
trend in events; but as the hours 
passed and there was still no news cf 
war, the excitement died away and 
was replaced by despondent rumours 
of another Munich. It was the Ist of 
September, and the next day brought 


news of German progress into Poland, 


but of nothing more. By the 3rd we 
had resigned ourselves to another 
ignominious climb-down from the un- 
compromising attitude our statesmen 
had adopted. 

When at last we heard Mr Chamber- 
lain announce that we were “ to fulfil 
our obligations to Poland” a wave of 
relief swept through the ship. Cham- 
pagne was ordered, horse-play broke 
out in the saloon, and all of us who 
could went ashore to join the excited 
crowds that were eagerly discussing 
the news in the streets. 

George and I made our way to the 
‘Moulin Rouge,’ a night club, where 
we had made appointments to meet 
two acquaintances of the evening 
before. In response to our repeated 
hammerings at the door a window was 
thrown open above, and the irate femme 
du proprieteur demanded our business. 

We told her we had appointments 
with Mdlles. Mitzi and Yvonne at her 
restaurant..: 
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“Elles ont.été mises dans la Kue 
Albert—numero vingt-et-un,” she in- 
formed us, slamming the window back 
into place. 

There was nothing for it but to 
make our way to la Rue Albert, 
wherever that might be; and after 
a hot dusty walk through narrow, 
oven-like streets we found ourselves 
outside No. 21 indeed, but madame 
had neglected to inform us that No. 21 
was the city’s gaol. It was our first 
taste of war. 

On our return to the ship we learnt 
that the Waldira, together with a 
number of other large ships which had 
collected in the basin, would sail in 
convoy on the morrow, and that the 
Commodore of the convoy had chosen 
us for the honour of wearing his flag. 
By now the excitement which the 
declaration of war had occasioned had 
died down, and the older members of 
our party took to reminding us that 
way consisted of endless periods of 
boredom, interspersed with moments 
of intense fear. The ship’s company 
generally had settled down to the 
prospect of continuing the voyage at 
reduced speed, but, with any luck, of 
continuing it as far as Southampton. 

Just after nightfall a flotilla of 
Tribal class destroyers slipped past 
us on their way south. Their lights 
had been obscured, and their crews 
stood silently about their guns. It 
was an impressive sight as ship after 
ship loomed up and disappeared again 
into the darkness. We gave them a 


-cheer as they passed. 


As though in contrast to the de- 
stroyers, a French cruiser lay opposite 
our berth with awnings spread and 
port-holes a blaze of light. Blue-and- 
white striped jumpers hung limply from 
clothes-lines along her deck, and her 
crew lounged unconcernedly at the 
guard-rails. It occurred to me that 
the British, as a race, are really far 
less phlegmatic than their neighbours 
on the Continent. 

Just before we sailed two German 
prisoners were hustled on board and 
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placed below in cells. Everyone eyed 
them curiously as though the outbreak 
of war had miraculously transformed 
them into queer creatures from another 
world. They were bewildered and 
inoffensive merchant seamen, aston- 
ished at their rapid transition from 
forecastle to orlop-deck for the crime 
of their nationality ; but Germans are 
Germans whatever else they may be, 
and guards with fixed bayonets were 
posted at their cell doors in case either 
of them should break out through the 
iron bars which encaged them. 
| Occasionally my duties included 
| visiting the prisoners with the stereo- 
typed question, ‘“‘ Any complaints ?” 
So far as I know they never had any, 
nor for that matter did I ever hear 
them say anything at all. 

My first watch after we entered the 
Mediterranean brought me in contact 
with the Commodore. He was a 


charming person, who, on retiring from 
the Navy, far from ‘swallowing his 
hook’ as the saying goes, bought 
himself a yacht, signed on his wife and 


two daughters as his crew, and set out 
to see the world a second time, un- 
trammelled by the responsibilities of 
an Admiral’s command. 

Despite the smallness of his crew, 
his voyages latterly had proved less 
carefree than one might have supposed ; 
for, as he explained, his daughters had 
grown to a mutinous age and were 
less eager to go aloft in the small 
hours of the morning to furl topsails, 
and had become more interested in 
clothes and other feminine matters. 

However that may have been, the 
Commodore did not appear to be upset 
at having to leave both his yacht and 
crew behind him in Egypt; for he 
was evidently enjoying his new com- 
inand, despite the red and blue ensigns 
which comprised his squadron. As the 
days passed, and the convoy acquired 
some degree of efficiency in keeping 
station and answering flag signals, the 
Commodore began to exercise emer- 
gency alterations of course, in which 
every ship of the convoy swung to- 
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gether a prearranged number of degrees 
at a blast from our steam whistle. 

Despite wireless reports of submarines 
sighted ahead, astern, and on both 
sides of us, no torpedoes disturbed the 
even tenor of our voyage, and the 
Commodore’s ‘ panic turns ’—as they 
had become known—were never tested 
under action conditions. 

One night, shortly before arriving 
at Gibraltar, George, the soldier, and 
I were spinning yarns in the smoking- 
room, when we heard two shrill blasts 
of the whistle, and felt the ship heel 
over as the helmsman spun his wheel 
overhead. 

“It’s only the Commodore—doing a 
panic turn . . .,” said George, and the 
buzz of conversation which had ceased 
at this interruption broke out once 
again. Suddenly there was a crash and 
a sound of tearing metal. The ship 
lurched over on her side, sending 
glasses sliding off the tables and 
several of us sprawling on our hands 
and knees. The alarm bells shrilled 
throughout the ship, ordering hands to 
boat stations, and I could hear ship’s 
officers shouting orders overhead. 

Before sailing from Port Said I had 
been told off to act as nursemaid 
and general factotum to the “‘ women 
and children travelling third class.” 
Accordingly I grasped my life-belt (we 
all had to carry one), and, struggling 
into it, made my way aft to their place 
of assembly. A few children were cry- 
ing, a few women looked frightened and 
pale, but the vast majority were only 
curious to know what had occurred. As 
I was unable to tell them, I busied 
myself superintending their life-belts 
and showing them the way to tie 
up their tapes. Unfortunately a 
grim, forbidding-looking matron or 
stewardess arrived on the scene a 
few minutes after me, and not 
only corrected the belts that I had 
adjusted, but insisted on re-tying my 
own. Luckily the Chief Officer arrived 
at this juncture, and I was saved 
further loss of face by his announcing 
that the ship was no longer in danger 
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and that we might return to our normal 
occupations. 

It transpired that a merchantman 
on our port beam had misunderstood 
the Commodore’s signal to turn to 
port, and, turning to starboard herself, 
had buried her bows in our side. The 
damage was above our water-line, and 
no lives were lost; but the hole was 
too big to permit of our continuing 
the voyage with the convoy when it left 
Gibraltar for England, and the Com- 
modore was obliged to hoist his flag 
elsewhere while we entered dock for 

















Chief among Gibraltar’s attractions 
is its preximity to the Spanish main- 
land. After a few judicious inquiries 
ashore, George Orchard and I made 
our way to the offices of the Spanish 
Consulate. We found the Consul 
seated at his desk beneath the colourful 
arms of Falangist Spain. 

“We would like to have permission 
to enter Spanish territory,” we told 
him. “ We are staying a few days 
here at the Rock, and wish to be allowed 
to visit Algeciras.” 

“That could be arranged,” he told 
us. “I suppose you are not by any 
chance members of the Government or 
Fighting Services ? ” 

Since we were both in plain clothes, 
I hastened to assure him that we were 
merely civilians with a great love for 
the Spanish countryside. 

'- He elucked his tongue sympathetic- 
ally. 

““ That’s a pity,” said he. “In that 
ease I’m afraid I can’t oblige you. 
Now had either of you been in the 
Army or Navy, nothing would have 
been more easy .. .” 

I could see that it was time for a 
volte-face if we were to get our permits, 
and haltingly explained the error we 
had made. 

Our sudden transition from civilian 
to military status appeared to be quite 
natural to the Consul, and after handing 
over his modest fee of ten pesetas we 
were given an imposing-looking docu- 
ment in return. I was amused to see 
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the word * Gratis’ stamped on it in a 


. on direc 
prominent position. offic 

Our visit to Spain was retracing 7 
familiar ground so far as I was con. _ 
cerned, but the customs had changed keer 
since last I had been there. For the Io 
officials at the frontier imsisted on -~ 
exchanging all my English money for an 
pesetas ; then, when I came to recover hav 
my cash at the end of our expedition, pos 


I found that the rate of exchange 
had altered very considerably in their 


favour. Accepting my loss philoso- J = 
phically, and reflecting that it was a ‘a 
small price to pay for a walk in such ff bin 
delightful country, George and I made ing 
our way back to the dockyard. fro 
As we approached the ship on our ha 
return, & messenger ran to meet us with 
the news that we were both required on Pi 
board instantly. Wondering whether jo 
my inaccuracies at the Spanish Con- 
sulate had come home to roost, we 
hurried on board to face the music. 
Apparently George and I had been - 
selected for some special service—in | 
our absence—and our suitcases, with : 
such possessions as were in our cabins, 
had already been packed for us, and B 
we ourselves were hustled uncere- ‘ 
moniously down the gangway and on , 
to the quay. The repairs to the ‘ 


Waldira had been completed in well 
under scheduled time, and we had the 
mortification of seeing her sail for 
home a few hours later, with all our 
trunks and heavy baggage in her 
hold. As George remarked at the time, 
“I don’t mind being selected for some 
special service, but I do dislike being 
told I am a volunteer !”’ 

Our first duty was to report to the 
Admiral. As we approached his office 
buildings we nearly ran into a Captain 
of Marines hurrying round a corner. He 
proved to be an old shipmate of mine, 
so I stopped him and asked why he was 
in such a hurry. 

“TI am the Fleet Mail Officer,” he 
told us, “and I’m on my way to find 
out when the next convoy sails, in 
order to arrange for the next consign- 
ment of mails to England.” 
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“Surely you're going in the wrong 
direction,” Iremarked. ‘‘ The Admiral’s 
offices are behind you.” 

“So they are,” he replied. “ As a 
matter of fact, I work there ; but they 
keep the convoy sailings so secret that 
I can never discover when the next 
one is to be. I’m on my way down to 
the shipping offices in the town. They 
have the times and dates of departures 
posted on a board outside them, for 
all the world to see.” 

No one at the Admiral’s offices 
seemed to know who we were or what 
we were wanted for, but the Admiral 
himself solved the problem by demand- 
ing to know where the two lieutenants 
from the Waldira were, and why they 
hadn’t been to report to him yet. 

On our being ushered into the 
Presence, the Admiral looked us up 
and down and said— 

‘Can either of you speak Greek ? ” 

“No, sir!” 

‘“H’m—that’s a pity. However, you 
are to find lodgings in the town and 
provide yourselves with clothing suit- 
able to Greek merchant seamen. When 


your disguise is eomplete you will 
report back here and receive your 
sailing orders. My Chief of Staff will 


explain what you have to do. Good 
afternoon.” 

Somehow we found ourselves outside 
his office, and, so far as we could tell, 
in full possession of our senses. If 
being at war entailed playing charades 
with the Commander-in-Chief, who 
were we to raise any objections ? 

The Chief of Staff proved rather 
more explicit. The situation turned 
out to be as follows : a Greek merchant 
ship, with a cargo of manganese ore 
bound for Hamburg, had put in at 
Gibraltar on hearing that war had 
broken out between England and 
Germany. Greece was neutral, and 
consequently there could be no 
question of seizing the vessel in 
prize. Her Captain expressed pro- 
British sentiments, and appeared per- 
fectly willing to co-operate with us in 
conveying the cargo to England. His 
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crew, however, had mutinied, refusing 
to sail unless they received three 
times their present wage. A further 
complication arose through the ship 
being too slow to form part of the 
regular convoys between England and 
Gibraltar. 

Our job was apparently to act the 
part of benevolent watch-dogs on beard 
the Sambros (as she was called), with 
orders to ensure her safe arrival in 
England. Since we had no authority 
on board the Sambros under Inter- 
national Law, we two, accompanied 
by a corporal and five marines, were 
to disguise ourselves as members of 
her crew, assist the Captain to reach 
Middlesborough, and maintain order 
among his sailors. 

The Greek Captain was then sent 
for and introduced to us. His English 
was fair, and we were able to gather 
enough from him to realise that our 
voyage would be no bed of roses. 
Each day, he told us, he had cabled 
to his owners for permission to sail, 
but no reply could he obtain. With 
an expressive shrug of his shoulders 
and spreading of the hands, he intimated 
that he held few hopes of ever leaving 
Gibraltar at all. 

George and I accompanied him: back 
to his ship, where we found a section 
of Grenadier Guards in possession of 
the bridge. The Greek crew eyed us 
indifferently as we clambered over 
her side, and I felt a little disappointed 
that the first mutineers that I had 
encountered should appear so little 
like those met with in popular fiction. 
No grisly figures dangled from the yard- 
arms, no half-naked desperado was 
engaged in prising open the rum-barrels 
with his cutlass, and the ship herself 
proved to be a very ancient steamer, an 
old British-built collier transferred to 
the Greeks at the time of the ‘ slump.’ 

The Captain led us to his cabin, 
where we met the two mates and 
engineer over cups of syrupy coffee. 
The two mates were relations, the 
second mate being the first mate’s 
father, while the steward who brought 
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us the coffee proved to be part owner 
of the ship and a distant cousin of the 
Captain’s. It was all very confusing. 

The two mates agreed to berth 
together in a double cabin, while we 
two were offered the second mate’s 
cabin, which boasted a bunk and settee 
as sleeping billets. 

At the Captain’s suggestion we signed 
on as apprentices, George retaining his 
Christian name, but changing his sur- 
name to ‘ Papas,’ while I enlisted with 
the romantic tally of ‘ Tikas Nikolau.’ 
Both names amused our companions 
enormously, and we returned to the 
shore, leaving the Greeks still convulsed 
with the humour of our christening. 

The next two weeks saw us engaged 
in collecting those stores and pro- 
visions which seemed essential for the 
voyage. At the head of our list came 
cleaning gear and disinfectants, and 
we laid in a stock of whisky and 
tobacco sufficient for a ten days’ 
sojourn at sea. Every day the Captain 
met us in conference ashore, but the 
long-expected cable did not arrive until 
the fifteenth day after our interview 
with the Admiral. 

By this time we were both very fair 
imitations of our prospective ship- 
mates. George had grown a beard 
and moustache, I a moustache alone ; 
but neither of us could boast of much 
more than a stubbly face after so short 
an interval of time. Black berets, 
greasy shirts, and fear-nought trousers 
completed our ensemble, and thus 
attired we set out to report to the 
Admiral once again. 

The police at the dockyard gates 
were astonished when we produced 
irrefutable proofs of our identities, 
while the orderlies within the Admiral’s 
offices were barely restrained from 
marching us away under escort. When 
we did eventually gain admittance to 
the Presence we were examined with 
interest, and the Admiral nodded his 
head approvingly. 

“The ship’s papers still show your 
destination to be Hamburg,” he told 
us. “The route you will follow has 
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been designed to evade our blockade, 
and it will not be until you have almos; 
entered the North Sea that you may 
alter course. Should you be stopped 
by the Navy, you may disclose you 
identity, but if boarded by the enemy 
you must use your own discretion. | 
wish you good luck.” 

Thus dismissed we returned in search 


of our friend the Chief of Staff, who & 


gave us our sailing orders and had a 
good laugh at our disguise. 


“Don’t get caught by the Huns,” § 


he cautioned us. “ They’ll shoot you 
at sight in that rig-out !” 


With this reassuring advice he wished } 


us bon voyage, and told us to sail at 
four o’clock that afternoon. 

We felt it a bad omen that the Fleet 
Mail Officer had not approached us 
with mails for England. 

Our Marine guard were already on 
board when the picket-boat took us 
to the Sambros, and each man had 
followed his particular genius in the 
matter of disguise. Since most of 
them already had moustaches, their 
newly sprouting beards gave our little 
band an absurdly hirsute appearance. 
It was amusing to see the Greek 
sailors and their English impersonators 
together. It would not have needed 
@ very astute Gestapo official to separate 
the chaff from the corn ! 

Private Blackwell sported braces with 
the Royal Marine colours; Corporal 
Bluett had a white ensign and a Union 
Jack tattooed on his forearm ; all six 
of them wore shining regulation boots 
of a size to shame the Metropolitan 
Police Force itself, and had signed on 
with Greek pseudonyms chosen for them 
by the other members of the crew. The 
corporal, who claimed te have had a 
smattering of classical education, in- 
sisted on being christened Socrates, a 
choice which pleased everyone. 

As soon as our kit had been hoisted 
on board George called for a council 
of war in the saloon. After explaining 
the nature of our job to the Marines, 
he warned them that rifles and ammuni- 
tion, together with uniforms and other 
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traces of our nationality, must be 
carefully hidden away where an ex- 
amining officer would not notice them. 
The Captain was then approached, 
and George, by virtue of his seniority, 
had theticklish job of warning him that 
should we be boarded by the Germans, 
and should any of his crew expose 
our identity to them, he would be the 
first to be shot. However much we 
may have liked him, we felt this to 
be a precaution we could hardly avoid 
taking, but it made the coffee-sipping 
ritual, when we met each other after 
lunch, just a little strained. 

In the meantime, Corporal Bluett— 
or Corporal Socrates as he had now 
become—reported everything in order, 
the men detailed for their watches, 
and everyone completely conversant 
with his duties. 

“Very good, Corporal,” I replied. 
“But in future, when addressing me, 
you must be careful neither to stand at 
attention, salute, nor call me ‘Sir.’ I 
will address you as Socrates, you will 
address me as Nikolau, and Lieutenant 
Orchard will be known as Papas from 
now on.” 

“Ay ay, sir!” said Socrates, with 
a salute which would have brought 
envy to the eyes of a guardsman. 

“Come, come, Socrates!” 
minded him. 

“IT beg your pardon—er—Nikolau,” 
said the unhappy Socrates, and he 
hurried away to impart his latest and 
most astonishing orders to his men. 
As I watched his military tread and 
distinctive gait, I realised how difficult 
it would be to undo the results of 
twelve years’ training and turn Royal 
Marines into Greek sailors. 

I found George and the Captain 
poring over charts in the cuddy. 
George had pencilled the initial courses 
which we had to follow on the ship’s 
chart, but had cautiously withheld 
the remainder of our route in case of 
eventualities. 

What we feared most, perhaps, was 
an alteration of course made unknown 
to us in the middle of the night, result- 
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ing in our waking to find ourselves 
interned in some neutral harbour. 
George did not believe in taking 
chances, and to make doubly sure that 
we should not be tricked in this manner, 
posted a marine sentry on the bridge, 
with orders to glance at the compass 
at regular intervals throughout the 
watch. That none of our Marines 
could read a compass made no differ- 
ence to the success of our plan ; for it 
proved an excellent check on the helms- 
men, who were not aware of that fact. 

At four o’clock we weighed anchor, 
and as the ship gathered way George 
and I settled down on a hatch-cover to 
enjoy a smoke and a cup of tea. Four 
hours later we were still within gun- 
shot of the Spanish coast, and George 
went up on the bridge to find out what 
was wrong. 

“It’s the coal,” said the Captain. 
“Gibraltar coal is black, but it does 
not burn,” and he shrugged his shoul- 
ders expressively. 

We had calculated that the voyage 
would take us eight days, since the 
Captain had promised us nine knots in 
fine weather. It was not long, how- 
ever, before we had assessed our real 
speed at exactly half that figure, and 
were correspondingly dismayed. 

Our cabin, too, left much to be 
desired. Despite liberal applications 
of Jeyes’ Fluid, our first night in it 
was a disturbed one, and morning 
found us scarred and irritable. While 
so far as food was concerned, we 
had embarked bully beef, pickles, and 
potatoes, so as not to be dependent on 
the doubtful cuisine of the ship. It 
was as well that we had; for Socrates 
informed us that the Greeks ate nothing 
but ‘ worms soaked in oil.’ After two 
or three days of this diet I drew out 
a menu to cover the remainder of 
our voyage, calculated to make some 
variety in the appearance, if not in the 
taste, of the food we ate each day. 

My attempt at self-deception was 
religiously adhered to so far as the 
meals brought up to us in our cabin 
went, but on visiting the saloon one 
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lunch hour, to see if the Marines were 
satisfied with their victuals, I was sur- 
prised to find them at work on bully 
beef and potatoes without any attempt 
at disguise. Corporal Socrates noticed 
my surprise, and apologetically ex- 
plained that the men liked their food as 
it came, and not “‘ mucked about as the 
officers did!” I aceepted the reproof, 
and was careful not to interfere in 
such matters again. 

After two or three days at sea, any 
fears I may have had at the start 
that our provisions might not last us 
throughout the voyage were allayed by 
a marked falling off in the quantities 
consumed ; for once clear of St Vincent 
we began to feel the Atlantic swell, 
amplified many times by the flat-iron 
lines of our ship. Day followed day in 
endless succession. Gales sprang up, 
whipping the long seas into tortured 
maelstroms of water, and blew them- 
selves out, to leave us wallowing in 
heavy swells. In moderate weather we 
made good as much as a hundred miles 
in the day ; on others, the day’s run fell 
to as little as twenty. On one never-to- 
be-forgotten night, when the wind 
shrieked like lost souls in our rigging 
and the waves swept green across our 
waists, we burst a boiler tube and lay 
hove-to, a target for all the spite and 
vehemence of a North Atlantic storm, 
so that morning found us to the south- 
ward of our evening fix. 

The weather appeared to relent on 
the ninth day of our voyage. The sea 
was far from smooth, but the long even 
swell appeared idyllic after the gale- 
swept seas we had come through. The 
sun shone in sky speckled with mackerel 
seales, and we were able to enjoy a 
smoke for the first time on deek since 
losing sight of land. ; 

George and I were enjoying the 
change in the weather from the vantage- 
point of the bridge. The Captain had 
joined us there, and we were pleasantly 
engaged in capping each other’s stories 
of storms at sea—referring to the 
weather we had just experienced as a 
fresh breeze, and nothing to be com- 
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destroyer had shipped a wave dow 
her funnel which had extinguished her 
fires. I was about to embark on , 
better story, when George nudged me 
savagely with his elbow and hissed— 

** Don’t look around just now, but! 
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After a decent interval I tuned, “? 
about, ostensibly to knock out my clain 
pipe. The Marines were lounging} stop 
unconcernedly about the deck chatting és, 
to Greeks off watch, the engineer was ff told 
engaged in argument with the second § an 0 
mate, and everything seemed natural TI 
and as it should have been. It was just grap 
as well that it did. A few hundred ff boil 
yards away on our port beam a green-§ Jacc 
grey pole stuck up from the sea, its} belt: 
single eye staring at us unwinkingly § wall 
above the feather thrown up by its T 
speed through the water. There was — suri 
no doubt what it was. I had seen side 
periscopes many times before. » abo 

George and I had discussed the best —) pret 
thing to do under such circumstances f} thre 
until we had both become firmly con-— “ 
vinced they would never arise, and “W 
consequently this sudden appearance ‘s 
was all the more startling for having “ 
been so long anticipated. “if 

“* Pass the word to Socrates to stand § I'll 
by for trouble,” said George out of the f 
corner of his mouth, and with as much & oft 
nonchalance as I could muster I ff His 
strolled aft in search of the corporal. F fiec 

In the meantime the first mate, B Po 
whose watch it then was, caught sight } sch 
of the periscope himself, and reported f lat 
it to the Captain. Now that it had — eff 
been seen ‘ officially,’ we were able to wo 
have a good look at it and return its — hi 
unwinking scrutiny. 4 

“It’s a pity you haven’t got your — an 
*22 with you,” remarked George irre- — ‘P 
pressibly. The affair of the ‘tiger’ f Jat 





evidently still rankled with him. 

The Greeks were wildly excited. 
Some made for the lifeboats, others 
crossed themselves and called on 
Divine intervention. The Marines 
had quietly taken up their stations, 
one at each davit to guard the boats, 
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one on the bridge, and the corporal, 
who was armed with a _ revolver, 
became the Greek Captain’s shadow. 
I made a hurried inspection between 
decks to ensure that no bayonets or 
ditty-boxes were lying about to provide 
unwelcome evidence, and we were all 
set for whatever might occur. 

“The U-boat is surfacing!” ex- 
claimed the Captain. “I had better 
stop my engines.” 

“Stop them by all means,” George 
told him. “ They will probably send 
an officer across to see your papers.” 

The Captain shouted orders, tele- 
graphs clanged, steam blew off the 
boilers, men ran here and there with 
Jacob’s ladders, heaving lines, and life- 
belts, while the ship lost way and lay 
wallowing in the light swell. 

The submarine blew its tanks and 
surfaced within a cable or two of our 
side, and three or four heads appeared 
above the conning-tower. An officer, 


' presumably her Commander, hailed us 
_ through a megaphone— 


“Sambros, ahoy!” he _ roared. 
“Where are you bound ?” 

“Hamburg !”’ replied our Captain. 

“Good God!” exclaimed George, 


“if that isn’t Podgy Watson’s voice 


Pll eat my hat!” 
And so it proved. It took us a lot 
of bellowing through megaphones before 


' His Majesty’s submarine Gargoyle satis- 


fied herself of our honourable intentions. 
Podgy Watson and George had been at 
school together, it appeared, but the 


_latter’s whiskers were by now so 
effective a disguise that his own mother 


would have had difficulty in recognising 
him. 

As we dipped our ensign in salute, 
and the Captain rang down for full 


speed ahead once again, we congratu- 


lated ourselves on our lucky escape. 


Passage to England. 


It was not until the following day, 
when both our whisky and our tobacco 
came to an end, that we realised what 
@ good opportunity we had missed 
of replenishing both. As it was, the 
remainder of the voyage passed without 
incident, and what was far harder to 
bear, without either a drink or a 
smoke. 

By the time we had made our land- 
fall, and had nosed our way up the 
winding channel of the River Tees, 
we thought of little more than hot 
baths and gargantuan meals at 
restaurants where bully beef and 
pickles had never been heard of. As 
we picked up our moorings in mid- 
stream, a boat drew alongside with 
an R.N.V.R. sub-lieutenant from the 
offices of the N.O.1.C. ashore. 

As he climbed over our side he eyed 
the rust, the salt-stained paint-work, 
and our own disreputable appearances 
with ill-concealed contempt. Taking 
George to be the Master of the vessel, 
he read him an extract from a sheaf 
orders he produced from his attaché- 
case. 

“. . . And finally,” he concluded, 
‘* no one is to leave the ship until such 
time as permission is received to do so 
from the relevant Naval Authorities 
ashore.” 

“You're telling me!” shouted 
George rudely, and with one accord, 
George, Socrates, five pseudo-Greeks 
and I poured over the side and down 
into his boat like a boarding party 
of old. 

He was still protesting faintly against 
the irregularity of the proceedings as 
we bore him along with us through the 
crowded streets until we reached a hotel. 

We had two years to make up for, 
and, war or no war, we were not going 
to waste a minute of them. 


~ 





AN OLD FRENCH BOOK. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


Ir is an odd thing for a very ordinary 
individual to find himself in the pre- 
dicament of a great man. Newman 
wrote to a friend that for years he had 
been turning over in his mind the 
subject -matter of his ‘Grammar of 
Assent,’ but that when he tried to set 
down his thoughts on paper the thing 
doubled itself up, whisked round the 
corner, jumped into a bucket of water. 
So for a long time I have been medi- 
tating on an old French book; but 
always when I have tried to set down 
my thoughts, those thoughts have 
scattered like frightened rabbits bolting 
to their several burrows. 

My book is the ‘Heptameron’ o 
Marguerite of Navarre. Marguerite 
wrote the book about 1545, or almost 
exactly four hundred years ago. She 
wrote to divert the melancholy of her 
brother, Francis I., King of France ; 
he had fallen into a deep despondency, 
probably the result of a life (which he 
chose for himself) of incessant wars and 
intrigues with the Emperor Charles V. of 
Austria, Henry VIII. of England (their 
meeting at the ‘Cloth of Gold’ is a 
date in our elementary text-books of 
history), the Pope, and pretty well 
every potentate in the Europe of his 
day. Marguerite herself married as her 
second husband (her first was the Duc 
d’Alengon) the King of Navarre, and 
so became a Queen. Navarre was 
recognised as a separate kingdom 
until it was united with the Crown of 
France by Henri IV. Yet had For- 
tune’s dice fallen just a little differ- 
ently, Marguerite might have been 
Queen of England. There had been 
some negotiation to marry her to the 
English prince who afterwards became 
Henry VIII. It is interesting to specu- 
late on what might have happened had 
that marriage come about. Would 
Marguerite but have gone the way of 
Henry’s other wives? Or would she 


have kept the old tyrant amused with 
her racy and risky stories until he 
passed away in 1547, and left her to 
follow him two years later? That is 
not an impossible supposition. For a 
main trouble of Henry’s much married 
life seems to have been that his wives, 
with the possible exception of Katherine 
Parr, were very stupid women. Mar. 
guerite certainly had brains, and she 
must have had uncommon energy. 
We moderns may recommend an amus- 
ing book to banish a friend’s melan- 
choly, but to sit down and write a 
funny book with this end in view is a 
rather heroic effort. 

The ‘ Heptameron’ can scarcely be 
recommended for family reading. In 
Victorian England it would not have 
been allowed as an alternative to ‘ The 
Quiver ’ and ‘ Good Words ’ for Sunday 
afternoons, and I doubt whether in f 
modern France the book is permitted 
to la jeune fille bien élevée. A great 
deal of the ‘Heptameron’ is frankly f 
scandalous, but I do not intend to 
dwell pruriently on this aspect. Nor 
do I intend to draw the priggish con- 
clusion that the French are an immoral 
nation. After all, the ‘ Heptameron’ 
is no more scandalous than a good 
deal of our own ‘ Restoration Comedy.’ 
But to my way of thinking the 
‘ Heptameron ’ throws a light on French 
psychology, explains a good deal in 
modern France which at first sight 
seems inexplicable to us. Some of 
Newman’s words recur to my mind: 
“There was @ similitude, more awful f 
because so silent and unimpassioned, 
between the dead records of the past 
and the feverish chronicle of the 
present. The shadow of the fifth cen- 
tury was on tho sixteenth : it was like 
a spirit rising from the troubled waters 
of the old world, with the shape and Ff 
lineaments of the new.” For ‘ fifth 
century’ I read ‘sixteenth,’ and for 
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‘sixteenth’ I read ‘twentieth.’ Tout 
change, tout passe, say the French. I 
am not sure that in France much does 
change, or that ideas (at any rate) do 
‘ pass.’ 

I have remarked earlier and else- 
where that I find a curious connection 
between the Frenchman’s language and 
his life. French is a very rigid lan- 
guage; there is ordinarily no half- 
way house between saying a thing in 
French correctly and saying it incor- 
rectly. For that reason the foreigner 
who ventures into writing French is 
treading on mined ground, and not 
infrequently the mines blow up. I 
have seen the written use of French by 
English people who probably knew 
French much better than I know it, 
and from almost every page a gram- 
matical mistake would fly up and hit 
| mein the eye. Here my thoughts take 
a sudden swerve, perhaps a rather 
| amusing swerve. 

I suppose that, in my way, I speak 
| French fairly well. I picked up this 
accomplishment by spending a good 
deal of time in France, and by associat- 
I like, at 
any rate I used to like, the French 
very much. But in addition I have a 
rather ‘ rock-like’ knowledge of ordi- 
nary French grammar, and so had most 
' urchins of from eight to ten years in 
the little Irish town where I was born 
and where I lived a great many years 
ago. This was the reason. We were 
taught French by a semi-demented old 
Swiss named Hornberger. It was 
‘Horny’s’ method to lay out a 
lesson in French grammar; then he 
beat us until we had mastered it, until 
it had sunk so deeply into our skulls 
that it could not be got out again. 
‘Horny’ was always armed with a 
blue pencil nearly as long and as thick 
as a ruler, and even still I can hear 
(and feel) that formidable pencil hop- 
ping off my head. So far as I remember 
we never cherished the slightest resent - 
ment against ‘ Horny,’ and we were 
genuinely grieved when he went off 
the deep end. altogether and was 
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taken to an asylum. But what would 
the modern parent, especially the 
Board School parent, think of this 
method of instruction ?_| Autres temps, 
autres meurs. 

Thoughts must take shape in words, 
and our English thoughts in our 
loosely constructed language resemble 
pencil writings on paper. If we find 
that our thoughts don’t work in 
practical life, we simply take a piece 
of india-rubber or a chunk of bread- 
crumb, rub the whole thing out, and 
write something new. The French say 
scornfully that we are slovenly, illogical 
in our thinking. Their thoughts, pre- 
cisely expressed, are bitten with acid 
and a needle into the steel plate of 
their minds. Certainly the thoughts 
are clear, but if they do not ‘ work,’ 
there is no easy means of erasing 
them. In plainer words, it is very 
difficult to get an old idea out of a 
Frenchman’s head, or to get a new one 
into it. And my thesis is that the 
ideas of sixteenth-century Navarre are 
still to be found in twentieth-century 
France. We English fit our ideas to 
circumstances; the Frenchman tries 
to fit circumstances to his ideas. He 
may be logical, but his logic is entirely 
deductive. He lays down a principle, 
then deduces conclusions from it. 
Then, if the principle proves to be 
wrong or wholly unsuited to the needs 
of the moment, the Frenchman is 
simply flummoxed. He is tied by a 
rope to an out-of-date principle, while 
the wild asses of modern circumstance 
are dragging him away from it. We 
cut the rope, put the best bridles we 
can in the asses’ mouths, jump on, 
and see what happens. Now for the 
‘ Heptameron.’ 

The scheme of the book is this. A 
party of French nobles, ladies, and 
gentlemen have been visiting the 
baths at Cauterets in the Pyrenees. 
Their ‘cures’ finished, they set out 
for home. But the floods are out, the 
roads are up, the bridges down, the 
brigands are abroad. A sorely reduced 
and harried company straggle in, one 
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by one, to an abbey at Serrance ; 
there they divert themselves by telling 
stories until the prospects of the home- 
ward journey grow brighter. These 
stories make up the book. 

The first point that I notice makes 
me chuckle. A couple of the noble 
ladies have lost their husbands in 
these misadventures. That is sad; 
but next morning the ladies have 
perked up, and are telling stories with 
the best. This curiously matter-of- 
fact view of marriage seems to persist 
in France. We English fall in love 
and then marry; the French say, 
“Marry first”—an affair of family 
councils, notaries, dowries—‘“ then fall 
in love if you can. If you can’t, well, 
what of it ? Two rational beings should 
be able to live together well enough 
in some way or other. If one or the 
other is caught by a passing fancy, 
does that greatly matter, so long as 
the party is discreet?” It reminds 
me of an Indian experience. 

This was at Dhulipet, a village in- 
habited mainly by criminals. An official 
friend of mine was visiting the village, 
and a woman came to him with a tale 
that her husband’s enemies had mur- 
dered him and had thrown his body 
into an impenetrable cactus clump. 

“When did this happen?” asked 
my friend. 

“* Just a week ago today.” 

“* But I was here five days ago ; why 
didn’t you tell me then ? ” 

“I forgot,” said the widow artlessly. 

That is just a funny side of the busi- 
ness. But there may be a tragic side 
to it. Has this extremely matter-of- 
fact attitude towards marriage any- 
thing to do with the depopulation, the 
race suicide, that has ruined France ? 
A woman may be willing to bear 
ehildren to a man whom she loves; 
less willing to bear them to a man 
whom she regards as just a business 

partner, a man whose income she 
promises (and a Frenchwoman always 
keeps that promise) thriftily to store 
and spend. 

A number of the canaille—servants, 
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varlets, that sort of people—have lost 


their lives in these introductory 
‘Heptameron’ misadventures. No. 
body cares a hoot. In one of the 
stories a duke is annoyed because his 
wife’s maid has carried a letter from 
his son to a young lady. So he hangs 
the maid. The nobles of early six. 
teenth-century England were pretty 
powerful, but they would not, cer. 
tainly could not, do things like this 
and get away with it. And memory 
of class tyranny persisted long in 
France. Carlyle tells us in his ‘ French 
Revolution’ that Deputy Lapoule in 
a French Parliament moved the abro. 
gation of a law “ authorising a seig- 
neur, as he returned from hunting, 
to kill not more than two serfs, and 
refresh his feet in their warm blood 
and bowels.” Carlyle adds, “‘ If Deputy 
Lapoule can believe in it and call for 
the abrogation of it, so cannot we.” 
Assuredly no such law ever did exist. 
But the mentality which believed that 
such a law could exist was there, and 
it led to the horrors of the Revolution. 

For the last seventy years a par- 
ticular fear, the fear of absolutism, 
has informed French political life. 
Louis XIV. was absolute and glorious, 
but he drained France of her life- 
blood. Louis XV. was absolute and 
a debauchee ; Louis XVI. was absolute 
and stupid. His absolutism cost him 
his head. There followed the absolu- 
tism of Robespierre, who massacred 
his fellow countrymen on the guillotine. 
Then came the absolutism of the genius 
Napoleon I., who with his constant 
wars bled France white. The Bourbons 
returned ; they had forgotten nothing, 
learned nothing, and their absolutism 
and stupidity soon made an end of 
them. Next the Republic, which the 
Prince - President (Louis Napoleon) 
speedily converted into his own autoc- 
racy as Napoleon III. He led France 
to the disaster of Sedan. 

By this time the French were utterly 
and quite explicably distrustful of 
excessive power in the hands of any 
one person. As a safeguard for the 
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future they hit on the plan of denying 
any authority to anybody. The Presi- 
dents of the Third Republic have been 
cyphers ; the few (Thiers, Casimir 
Perier, Millerand) who tried to assert 
themselves in some measure were 
speedily driven from office. High (or 
low!) water mark was reached with 
Deschanel, who was mentally ‘ certifi- 
able.’ Ministers and Ministries existed 
for a few months, weeks, days, at the 
whim of petty factions in the Chamber 
of Deputies. But a State cannot exist 
without someone in authority to guide 
and govern; a ship cannot voyage in 
safety without a captain. Denial of 
authority to all has its counterpart in the 
refusal of all to accept responsibility. 

I found this ‘ class obsession ’ in the 
equalitarian France of today. In 
theory at any rate there is far more 
‘class hatred’ in modern France than 
in modern England. ‘“‘ Liberty, Fra- 
ternity, Equality, bah ! ” said a French- 
man to me; “you're a foreigner, 
but I suppose you’ve noticed how we 
love one another.” I was talking to a 
French industrialist of his workmen. 


“What idea have they,” he said con- 
temptuously, “but a bock and a 
schnapps, and then a schnapps and a 


bock ? And to do the patron down 
at every turn.” The workmen on 
their side were certain that the patron’s 
one idea was to grind their faces. I 
felt inclined to say, “In the name of 
God can’t you get these centuries-old 
ideas out of your heads? You can get 
along together quite happily ; in fact 
you are getting on together quite 
happily. I should say that really you 
are rather fond of one another.” But 
the old idiotic idea was there, bitten 
into the steel plate of their minds. 
These ideas seem to have ‘ upsurged ’ 
with dreadful practical consequences 
in 1940. I have read a good deal 
about those terrible weeks, and 
I discount a great deal of what I 
have read. But even Mr Somerset 
Maugham, a dispassionate and well- 
informed eritic, a lover of France and 
a resident in France, tells us that he 
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heard ‘dreadful stories’ of French 
officers who left their men in the lurch 
and sought safety for themselves and 
for their families. Of course there 
were noble exceptions, and no one 
but a fool would dub French officers 
en masse as cowards. But there was 
no real cohesion: officers and men 
were not fused together in a solid mass, 
and so the whole army broke up as a 
heap of uncemented sand. 

Weare told often enough that French- 
men are strongly individualist. Indi- 
vidualism, no doubt, is a good thing 
in its way, but it can be carried too 
far. In the ‘Heptameron ’ it is every 
man for himself, and there is a strange, 
almost frightening, similarity between 
the France of 1779-1789 and the 
France of 1929-1939. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the 
ground floors of France were stocked 
with explosives, and a fire was smoulder- 
ing. But on the floors above nobles 
and ecclesiastics intrigued for their 
individual interests. Each dismissed 
the coming explosion from his mind : 
it might come, but surely it would not 
touch him. If it touched his neighbour, 
did that matter ? So it was in France 
during the decade which preceded this 
war. Politicians wrangled, Govern- 
ments were formed and fell, each states- 
man tried to climb along the back of 
every other and so reach the topmost 
rung of the ladder. That the ladder 
might collapse at the foot, and bring 
all on it into a Common ruin, apparently 
did not occur to anyone. There was a 
desperate shortage of aeroplanes, but 
workmen were too preoccupied with 
reduction of hours and increase of pay 
to remember that in the end short 
output might mean undefined hours, 
and just the number of sous that a 
conqueror might deign to throw them. 
Later, America could have supplied 
planes, but, for the building, the free 
use of certain patents held in French 
hands was needed. Each patent-holder 
was far more concerned with the 
maximum that he could extort for use 
of his patent than conscious that lack 
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of planes for the nation might in the 
end mean for him loss of everything that 
he had. A Frenchman told me that he 
objected to military service as an 
infringement of his personal liberty. 
I suggested that if he were not willing 
now to submit to this partial infringe- 
ment by his own people, he might later 
have to submit to a total infringement 
by another people. He did not agree, 
but I seem to have been a fairly true 
prophet. 

My next point is a rather delicate 
one; it has to do with religion. The 
‘Heptameron ’ stories are told under 
the presidency of Lady Oisille, and 
than Lady Oisille there are few more 
charming characters in fiction. She 
is an elderly lady, learned, courteous, 
witty, deeply religious. But when the 
spirits of the company have been 
depressed by some sad story—and 
many of the ‘ Heptameron ’ stories are 
far more sad than scandalous—depres- 
sion is swept away by some ‘ merry tale,’ 
often of scandalous, even blasphemous, 
immorality. A young noble has 
seduced the young wife of an elderly 
lawyer. Each morning, as he returns 
home after spending the night with 
his inamorata, he drops into a church, 
hears Mass, and derives therefrom 
much strength and consolation ! Often 
enough the story is of the flagrant 
wickedness of monk or priest. Today 
it is impossible for us to picture a 
devout Catholic lady, or devout lady 
of any persuasion, permitting such 
stories to be told in her presence. 
The conclusion I draw is that at the 
time of the ‘ Heptameron ’ there must 
have been a substratum of truth 
underlying these stories, that religion 
was then very much a matter of form 
or of quasi-belief in uncomprehended 
magic, that even a religious woman 
could stand outside religion and laugh 
at its incidents. When I carry this 


reflection into modern days I am 
puzzled. 

In the French country villages it was 
my custom to attend divine service 
every Sunday. I am not a Catholic, 
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nor am I ever likely to be one; but 
there was no service of my own faith, 
and I see no sense in sectarianism run 
mad. Sectarianism is rampant, with 
deplorable results, in my own country 
of Ireland. ‘“ The fault of this damned 
country,” said a devout Catholic friend 
to me—he and I played Rugby football 
for the same club—‘ is that no man 
will allow his neighbour to go to hell 
the way he likes.” An Irish Catholic 
lady who sat next to me one Sunday 
in a French church was_ horrified 
when she learned that I was not a 
Catholic. ‘You would not under. 
stand the service.” ‘I should say 
that I understood it better than you,” 
I rejoined sourly, ‘for I read Latin 
fluently, and I translated the French 
sermon for you.” m 

In one department of French life 
this matter of ‘religion’ has taken on 
a@ curious form, and had _ curious 
consequences. The officers’ corps of 
the French army is ‘traditionally 
Catholic,’ and these words have been 
taken to mean ‘traditionally opposed 
to the existing (republican) form of 
government in France.’ Those whose 
memories can go back some forty 
years may remember the ‘ delations’ 
of General André’s term at the War 
Office: an officer was professionally 
damned if he observed the formal 
practices of his church. A story is told 
of the late Marshal Lyautey. While a 
Colonel and on manceuvres he received 
a curt telegram telling him to report 
himself at the War Office next morning. 
Somewhat startled he took the tele- 
gram to his General, who shrugged 
his shoulders: “If you will make a 
practice of attending Mass in uniform !” 
Actually the telegram meant Lyautey’s 
sudden promotion to a General’s com- 
mand; but what must have been the 
mental state of the army which pro- 
duced Lyautey’s alarm and his com 
manding officer’s remark ? Foch, when 
appointed to supreme command, 
thought it right to inform old Clémen- 
ceau that he had a brother in Holy 
Orders. We may assume that the 
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‘Tiger's’ reply was certainly sensible 
and probably unquotable. How can a 
government wield the sword if such an 
irritant be interposed between hand 
and sword hilt ? 

These French churches which I 
attended were always filled with devout 
worshippers. But I often wondered 
whither all this devotion led. There 
was (in theory at least) any amount of 
“envy, hatred, and malice” about, 
and these are scarcely Christian quali- 
ties. And I am sorry to say that in 
the ordinary affairs of life the French 
are a rather dishonest people. Quite 
a number of them, no doubt all 
exemplary in the matter of church 
attendance, from time to time have 
tried to do me down. If they failed, 
they were not in the least abashed. 
I was a foreigner, and surely it is a 
natural thing to swindle a foreigner. 
Two friends who have ‘ affairs’ on the 
Continent told me that in the decade 
1929-1939 business with France had 
become utterly impossible. One had 
been pressing a French client for a 
settlement. The client did not settle : 
he sent instead an invitation (faire- 
part) to the funeral of his mother-in- 
law. That, to be sure, is in its way an 
introduction of religion into business 
life. But scarcely of religion as I 
should understand the word. 

As regards the clergy, the ‘ Hepta- 
meron’ idea, bitten into or fermenting 
for centuries in the French mind that 
they are just immoral sharks, may have 
led to the frightful outburst of hatred 
against them which occurred about two 
hundred and fifty years later. Yet I 
cannot believe that this outburst was 
really justified at the time of the Great 
Revolution. There may have been 
some bad clerics: Carlyle for his 
dramatic purpose pictures Louis de 
Rohan, Roche-Aymon, Loménie de 
Brienne. But Burke can picture just 
as many who were undeniably good. 

The undercurrent of anti-clerical 
feeling is still flowing in France. I 
certainly do not accept Zola as an un- 
prejudiced witness, and still less do I 
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accept the atrocities (I should myself 
rather term them absurdities) of his 
‘ Vérité.’ But I can recognise a good 
deal of truth in Zola’s picture of 
bourgeois Frenchmen gathered in their 
cafés and growling against their curés. 
The priests are a mysterious organisa- 
tion with which the layman must needs 
keep on good terms, or else the priests 
will work the layman ill! Although I 
am a foreigner, and doubtless (as a 
Frenchman once observed to me) 
insuffisament documenté, I hold all this 
to be rather nonsense. I have met 
some of the French country clergy, 
and I found them decent, simple, 
kindly folk. I admit that I did not 
find them highly educated. Jntre 
Scylle et Charybde, m’sieu, said one to 
me with reference to some complica- 
tion of the moment, and he explained 
his illustration. ‘‘ Scylla was a Roman 
General, Charybdis a General of the 
barbarians!” I suppose that in some 
far-off school or seminary days he 
had heard of the Roman Sylla, had 
mixed him up with the mythological 
demon of the Straits of Messina, and 
so had reached his highly original 
conception of Charybdis. Still, these 
priests were kindly men, sincerely 
desirous of the welfare (as they saw 
it) of their parishioners, and markedly 
responsive to politeness. On my bicycle 
one day I passed, scarcely seeing him, 
a white-bearded priest trudging along 
a dusty road. I took off my cap to 
him, simply as to an old man holding 
a certain position of dignity. Weeks 
later an old priest accosted me in a 
country town. “ M’sieu, aren’t you 
the foreigner who saluted me so 
politely on the road? That was very 
nice of you.” What is the sense of 
brooding over, of muttering maledic- 
tions against what was (if it ever was) 
then ? Why not fix one’s eyes on what 
is now? How is France ever going to 
get anywhere so long as each man 
is perpetually suspecting, perpetually 
growling against, his neighbour ? 
Another persistent French idea peeps 
out more obviously from the ‘ Hepta- 
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meron. The ‘ witty’ stories, or most 
of them, may be witty in their way, 
but many of them are cruel. The 
effect is produced by putting some- 
body into some unpleasant, degrading 
situation. And in modern days, 
whether in words or in art, a great 
deal of this cruelty persists. Here is 
a sample which I saw quoted of the 
late Lucien Guitry’s wit. During the 
last war a provincial actor mentioned 
to him that he had once played some 
big part at Rheims. Pauvre Rheims, 
rejoined Guitry, déj@ martyrisé. I do 
not see anything witty in that: I see 
something brutally cruel. Surely the 
great actor (for undeniably Guitry was 
great) need not have spoken so to one 
of his humbler colleagues. And I do 
not believe that the remark really 
represents French natural humour. I 
give an example of a kindlier sense of 


On one of my bicycling tours, moved 
by a whim, I dropped into a fashion- 
able and expensive hotel for lunch. 
The maitre d’hétel gaped at me, but he 
had not sufficient nerve to throw me 
out. So he hastily hid my bicycle 
and put me at a little table by myself. 
There I sat, in plus-fours and a cricket 
shirt open at the neck, a general air of 
dust and dishevelment about me. One 
by one other guests dropped in. They 
drove up in magnificent cars which 
crunched on the gravel; they were le 
dernier chic in the matter of clothes ; 
they drank wine from gold-necked 
bottles placed in ice-pitchers. As I 
gazed at them I grinned, and a waitress 
caught the grin. She advanced: 
“* M’sieu désire ?”’ 

“T must look a queer object amid 
your clientéle.” 

She bent down. “It’s not always 
those who are best dressed that have 
the nicest manners,” she whispered. 

The cruelty of the paper ‘ Gringoire’ 
goaded the hapless politician, Roger 
Salengro, to suicide. Yet people who 
knew him have said that the moving 
spirit of the paper was not really 
such a bad chap. It may have been 
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‘the thing’ in France to be thy 
cruel four hundred years ago, but 
surely it isn’t ‘the thing’ now, and 
it isn’t in the least necessary. I kney 
an English cartoonist in India very 
well: he served with me at Malapuram, 
He was always caricaturing everybody, 
from Generals to privates, but nobody 
laughed more than the people whom 
he caricatured. Why are French 
humorists so bitter? I suppose that, 
like Indians, they would answer, “ It 
is the custom.” 

The ‘ amatory ’ stories of the ‘ Hepta- 
meron’ make sad reading. A youngf 
man falls in love with a young woman, 


and his first thought is to seduce her.— ‘ 


The young woman ordinarily is willing 
to meet her admirer rather more than § 
half-way. That is all, and I do not 
intend to dwell on it. But this phase 
of the book leads my mind on to some 
curious thoughts. 

No one could really suggest that 
today the morals of the ordinary French 
people are those of the barnyard. 
But a good deal of French social 
convention is still based on _ this 
moth-eaten supposition. We were once § 


ourselves in a ‘ papa, potatoes, prunes, § 


and prisms’ period, but we have 
long since outgrown it. The number § 
of things which in France are pas 
convenables for la jeune fille bien élevée © 
is still legion and ludicrous. The said 
jeune fille has far less liberty in ‘ licen- 
tious’ France than her opposite 
number in prudishly ‘ moral’ England. 

The source of my next reflection 
with the ‘Heptameron’ is certainly 
indirect, and may at first be wholly 
obscure to the reader. But in a way 
it is clear enough in my own mind, 
and I shall do my best to make my 
meaning clear. My thought has to 
do with literature and the stage, the 
arts which ‘hold the mirror up to 
nature.’ Consider first the people who 
appear on the stage, who hold up the 
mirror. 

France is a country of great actors: 
witness Rachel, Sarah Bernhardt, the 
two Coquelins, Le Bargy, Lucien 
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Guitry, and, perhaps in a lesser degree, 
Lucien Guitry’s son, Sacha. The 
French are proud of them profession- 
ally, but their personal view is rather 
different. ‘“‘ Des ratés,”’ said an old 
French professor contemptuously to 
me. The old gentleman was not in 
the least a prude or a prig: he was 
genuinely fond of the theatre, and I 
still remember the fire and music with 
which he recited to me some of the 
tirades from Rostand’s ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac.’ But the actors whom he 
admired so much on the stage he 
regarded as so much human waste off 
the stage. I remember a sensation 
splashed on the front pages of the 
Paris daily papers some years ago: it 
' was simply that the daughter of a 
fairly well-placed Civil Servant had 
announced her intention of going on 
the professional stage. This seemed 
to be regarded as we should regard an 
' announcement by the daughter of a 
_ Peer that she proposed to take up the 
eareer of professional model ‘ for the 
| figure. To be sure we once regarded 


the actor as a ‘rogue and vagabond.’ 


We have long ago grown out of this 
idea: the French are still firmly 
planted in the idea, or the idea is still 
firmly planted in their minds. Actors 
and actresses are engaged to recite at 
fashionable French parties. The late 
John Raphael, who knew Paris as he 
knew his pocket, remarked that the 
voice of a society hostess saying ‘ made- 
moiselle’ to a leading lady of ‘ La 
Comédie Frangaise’ would chill iced 
water. And this mentality has had a 
curious effect on the mirror, or on what 
the mirror shows to us. 

I happened to meet in France an 
English theatrical manager, and we 
fell into talk about English and French 
acting. I thought the French actor the 
better of the two. ‘‘ Technically, and 
in many ways,” agreed the English- 
man, “ but there’s just one character 
that the French actor never can repre- 
sent.” 

‘* What is that ?” 

“A gentleman. You see, he never 
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meets one in real life, and so the 
French stage gentleman is very much 
a stage gentleman.” 

A friend who read this article in 
typescript asked, ‘‘Do you mean that 
there is no such thing as a gentleman 
in France?” Of course I mean 
nothing of the sort : I mean that, owing 
to the peculiar French view of the 
stage and stage-folk, the French actor 
is not accustomed to meet gentlemen, 
to observe how such behave. He has 
got a fantastic concept of ‘ gentleman ’ 
in his mind, and he cannot get away 
from it. The late Sir Squire Bancroft 
tells us in his reminiscences that very 
much the same condition of thought 
obtained in the English theatre of his 
youth. His company were dumb- 
fomnded when he proposed to play 
Captain Hawtrey (his most famous 
part) in his own straight black hair, 
and in a well-cut suit of quiet colour. 
A cavalry officer, especially in comedy, 
surely must have flaxen hair, must 
have long whiskers, must dress, talk, 
behave outlandishly. Bancroft does 
not suggest that he frequented cavalry 
Messes; he says that he simply 
watched cavalry officers in London, on 
duty and in plain clothes ; then repro- 
duced on the stage what he saw in 
real life, not what the theatrical world 
imagined. He lets slip a curiously 
informing little remark. Henry Irving, 
his lifelong friend, grew into a man 
who adorned any society. But in the 
Irving of the early days there was a 
distinct dash of Mr Jingle. Our theatre 
has changed. 

A working-man friend made an 
interesting remark to me about a 
French film in which the leading part, 
that of a young officer in a crack 
regiment, was played by a famous 
French jeune premier. He said, “‘ That 
fellow could never have been an officer 
in a good regiment. He’s not a gentle- 
man.” My friend merely put into words 
a thought which passed through my 
own mind. 

French plays, or some of them, are 
queer things. Some are very fine, but 

P 
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there is a type which the French call 
un peu léger. The English equivalent 
would be ‘very blue.’ “‘C’est un peu 
léger, m’sieu,” said the booking clerk 
warningly to me, a foreigner, when I 
took tickets for La petite grue du 
cinquiéme. He was right: the piece 
is indescribable in English. Had it 
ever been performed in England, the 
author, theatre manager, and actors 
all would have been in the dock 
next morning. Yet there sat middle- 
aged fathers and mothers, perfectly 
decorous people in their everyday lives, 
laughing hugely at these indescrib- 
abilities. Perhaps their line of thought 
was that such scallywags as la grue 
and her companions could not possibly 
exist in real life. Therefore there was 
no harm in laughing at them on the 
stage. I admit that I laughed too, for 
in its way the thing was funny. 

Now what I am driving at is this. 
Owing to the persistence of out-of-date 
ideas in their heads the French live 
half in an unreal, half in a real world. 
And that is the cause of a good many 
of their present-day misfortunes. While 
the house is on fire they are wrangling 
about the proper way to set up the fire- 
escape and the proper way to come 
down it. All this must be done exactly 
as it was done some centuries ago. 
Even still there is far too much dis- 
unity about details among those French- 
men who are sincerely desirous of the 
liberation of France. Surely the precise 
political Constitution of Free France 
can very well bide its time until France 
is free. If Louis XVI. could have 
followed his main ideas (which were 
good enough) instead of worrying 
about how to follow them, he need not 
have lost his head. 

The stage and literature may be the 
mirrors of life. But they are queer 
mirrors; they can warp life as well 
as reflect life. A Frenchman recom- 
mended Maupassant’s ‘Bel Ami’ to 
me as a magnificent work. I suppose 
that it is very well written, and there 
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are many French novels like it, though 
not so well written. A still mor 
striking example of what I mean can 
be found in Pagnol’s very successfy] 
comedy, ‘Topaze.’ The play introduces 
us to the world of politicians and 
financiers in Paris: such are simply 
thieves. To the world of journalists; 
these are simply blackmailers. Topaze, 
at first a quixotically honest man, is 
brought into this world, and his adven. 
tures make strange hearing and reading. 
Apparently Pagnol’s picture of this 
Parisian world was accepted in Paris ag 
correct. For satire must refer to some. 
thing which really exists: otherwise it 
would be quite pointless. If one 
looks long enough at, accepts, admires, 
the unholy gang that figure in novel 
and comedy, gradually these vauriens 
will emerge from the printed pages, 
and take their places in actual life. 
Politicians in French novels and plays 
are thieves; therefore thieves have 
become politicians in France. Pierre 
Laval in an English novel or play 
would be a caricature, but in the actual 
life of France he has become a very 
unpleasant reality. 

It seems to me that if France is ever 
again to take her place as a great nation 
among the nations of the world, French- 
men will need to free their minds 
from a lot of out-of-date obsessions, 
think of things as they are now, not 
as they were centuries ago. I have 
seen it stated—I do not know with 
what measure of truth—that feeling 
in the French Navy has always been 
anti-English because of memories of 
Trafalgar. That, if true, is typical. 
And the logical French will need to 
realise that logic is inductive as well 
as deductive. It is futile to keep on 
drawing conclusions from a principle 
if one does not examine in the light 
of modern knowledge the induction on 
which the principle was built up. The 
facts of life are fluid, ever-changing, 
and a purely deductive logic can easily 
become a cloak for intellectual laziness. 
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FAMINE IN INDIA: A RETROSPECT AND A PLEA. 


BY C. G. CHENEVIX-TRENCH, C.I.E. 


THE years 1895 to 1900 were marked 
by severe and almost continuous crop 
failure and famine over considerably 
more than half the peninsula of India. 
At the outset, at least one Provincial 
Government had, admittedly, been 
taken by surprise, no comparable 
disaster of the kind having occurred 
since the 60’s of the century. 

In January 1902 I stood on the over- 
head bridge of Itarsi Station in the 
Central Provinces and looked eastward 
up the broad Nerbada valley into the 
rising sun. What in normal years had 
been and is today a level expanse of 
wheat and pulses from horizon to horizon 
was then an ocean of the accursed 
Kans grass, aftermath of famine, with 
net a cultivated field in sight. K4@ns, 
the nightmare of ryot and Revenue 
officer alike, had invaded the rich soils 
of entire provinces as soon as tillage 
had ceased, hardly to be eradicated 
within the succeeding generation of 
ploughing men. The dense, silver 
plumes of that hateful growth were 
bowing to the wind of dawn, and as I 
gazed, a long, glinting line as of 
bayonets fixed on rifles carried at the 
slope attracted my attention. That 
was the sun striking on the slanting 
horns of travelling antelope. There 
must have been a thousand head of 
bucks and yellow does in that pro- 
digious herd, a spectacle which, it is 
safe to assert, has not been seen on the 
plains of India for over a quarter of a 
century. Where once he swarmed 
like vermin the ‘ black-buck’ is now 
as extinct as the American bison. So 
are the nilgai, which in those distressful 
times roamed in droves like cattle 
among the deserted fields along the 
railway line. But the roots and seeds 
of the KG@ns bide their time, awaiting 
& return of man’s extremity. 

The wheel revolves. In the present 


year of grace once again India, for a 
full generation, has been immune 
from famine on a scale even remotely 
approaching the visitations of the 
closing decade of the last century. 
There have been crop failures no less 
widespread and complete, but they 
were not followed by famine. The 
people did not die in numbers more 
than ordinary. Nor, as in the ’90’s, 
were the Christian missions and State 
orphanages flooded by multitudes of 
abandoned children, thousands’ of 
whom, after a few weeks of tender 
care and injudicious feeding, developed 
the horrible Cancrum Oris, which, 
crossing with dysentery, carried them 
off like a pestilence. Nor were the 
medical authorities distracted by the 
appearance in countless villages of 
Lathyrism, a paralysis from the waist 
downwards, which decimated the ranks 
of field labourers, reducing them to 
misery for the brief remainder of their 
lives. Clinging to poles, they swung 
their pithless legs over the ground or 
trundled themselves along by hand, 
sitting on small, wheeled platforms 
clumsy beyond description. All of 
them had been paid, during the famines, 
in grain, the pulse called Lathyrus 
Sativa, which is a useful cattle food, 
but unless eaten with milk is for 
humans a slow-working poison. In a 
village of two hundred souls I counted 
thirty-seven of such unfortunates. As 
for the signs of approaching distress, 
for which District Officers were bidden 
to be on their guard from the moment 
all hope of an adequate harvest had 
vanished from the fields, they simply 
did not materialise. 

‘ Aimless wandering’ had been one 
of those symptoms—that is, the 
unheralded appearance on the roads 
of troops of the very poor, hurrying 
furtively, with set eyes, they knew 
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not whither. They made no complaint 
or request; often they refused to 
reply to questions. We assistants of 
those days were straitly charged to 
report the presence on their cheeks 
of the yellow ‘famine down,’ and, 
where the flesh had fallen away between 
the thighs, of the ‘famine arch’; 
above all, for incipient emaciation 
among the children. When these 
signs met the eye a button was pressed 
at headquarters and ‘test works’ 
were opened. If they filled, but not 
otherwise, an official declaration in- 
formed all and sundry that a state of 
famine existed in the affected areas, 
and the provisions of the Famine Code 
came into operation. 

Turning the pages of the many 
Government Resolutions and Provin- 
cial Reports of that period I confess 
‘to a troubled conscience. The severity 
of their tone was extreme. The regu- 
lations governing the grant of relief, 
considered in the light of forty years 
of social service in these islands, 
might well have belonged to a strange 
and far-distant epoch. The only means 
test was desertion of hearth and home, 
starvation that leapt to the eye. Then 
only were the test works flung open. 
These were camps where, for a nicely 
calculated wage of just so many 
farthings as would keep the life in a 
human body, men and women who had 
never held a hammer were set to break 
metal for the public roads. Their 
object, to quote the ipsissima verba of 
the Indian Famine Commission’s 
report of 1901, was “not to appease 
hunger, but to find out whether the 
people are hungry.” No rest-day was 
allowed, no provision for dependants. 
“The conditions which we lay down 
are hard, and they will not be long 
endured by the people.... The 
test,” pursues the report, “‘ should be 
stringent but not repellent.” A his- 
torian with nothing but the naked, 
written word to help him to the truth 
might excusably infer that in those 
years of ordeal the Government of 
India was hag-ridden by the double 
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fear of waste of public money and 
wholesale public demoralisation. Nor 
would he be wholly mistaken. But 
there is another side to the story. 

The numbers of the famine-stricken 
were so overwhelming that case-work 
was out of the question. At one 
period, for example, in two districts 
of a certain province, forty and forty. 
five per cent respectively of the entire 
population were in receipt of relief, 
A famine camp might expect rushes 
of as many as ten thousand desperate, 
half-crazed applicants in an afternoon. 
The pitifully inadequate permanent 
staffs were swamped by a _ hastily 
recruited army of helpers: officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men 
from the armed forces, students from 
the engineering colleges, planters, mis- 
sionaries, schoolmasters, and clerks— 
all utterly inexperienced in famine 
work. An elastic policy of “ the loose 
rein and trust the man on the spot” 
(the said man, even in the best of 
times, often requiring as close watch- 
ing as a faulty stove) would have led 
to nothing but confusion; confusion 
to chaos, and appalling loss of lives. 
Hence our far-sighted seniors were 
strict in their rationing of discretion, 
and, in the long-run, the best famine 
officers, judged by the single, overriding 
test of the number of lives they saved, 
were those least swayed by their 
emotions. A curiously thin line divided 
pity from apprehension, and when once 
fear entered the heart of the man on 
the spot, as far as his charge was con- 
cerned all was over. 

Generally, after a mercifully short 
interval, the test works, by a second 
pressure of the digit on the button, 
were turned into regular famine camps. 
For stone-breaking was substituted, 
wherever possible, the less painful 
and more interesting labour of con- 
structing irrigation dams and _ reser- 
voirs, &@ work which “ climbed to the 
eye and cheered ” not only the archi- 
tect, but the ant-like digger and 
carrier of earth. A living wage was 
paid and dependants were fed. The 
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success Of more than one of these 
schemes was popularly attributed to 
the accidental death, through subsi- 
dence, of a worker or two, and, 
perhaps, nothing can more clearly 
illustrate the ‘state of mind to which 
overstrain had reduced many of the 
non-Indian supervising staff than the 
fact that this superstition was shared 
by some of them. In not very distant 
days and under indigenous rule such 
human sacrifices were deliberately 
arranged. 

A large, well-managed famine camp 
was an amazing and, indeed, a cheer- 
ing spectacle. Even the toddlers 
were marshalled into gangs, filled their 
tiny baskets with earth, and marched 
in singing battalions to and from the 
place of dumping at a signal given on 
a gong. They were amply fed on a 
kichri of rice and pulses enriched with 
butter and oil, which both smelt and 
tasted deliciously. Many a time my 
mouth has watered at the sight of 
those plum-fat, brown infants tucking 
their fists into their well-filled panni- 
kins. After a month or two the 
condition of the adults also improved 
beyond recognition, their wage sufficing 
for the purchase of such luxuries as 
condiments to season the monotonous 
diet of grain. On the other hand, 
the burden on those in charge, especi- 


II. 


Now the extraordinary feature of 
more recent crop failures, which in 
themselves have been no less severe 
and extensive than those of the past, 
has been that they have not been 
followed by famine, though famine 
conditions may have prevailed, as they 
prevail today, in minor, limited areas. 
Test works were duly opened, but not 
&@ man came near them. Vast pro- 
grammes of public works were pre- 
pared well in advance and the wage 
adjusted to more humane standards, 
but as no workers put in an appearance 
the blue prints remained in their 
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ally the Europeans, was excessive 
and, to some, fatal. A monument 
in Jubbulpore preserves the memory 
of those casualties, which include 
a Divisional Commissioner. Camping 
under canvas, and often without cover 
of even a tent, through the hot weather 
and rains, enfeebled by malaria, snowed 
under by masses of intricate accounts 
and returns, one or two of them took 
their own lives, the last straw being 
an untraceable error of a few annas in 
some huge, routine balance-sheet. 

Such are only a selection from the 
salient features of famine forty-odd 
years ago, when the Government had 
rallied after the shock of the first 
impact of what came to be known as 
the ‘Famine Cycle.’ The mortality 
from starvation and disease due to 
malnutrition in those dreadful years 
was very great, though still far below 
the number of deaths in the ‘ Red 
Fever,’ the influenza of 1918-19. Dead 
bodies, often with a few hoarded silver 
coins in their waist-cloths, lay by the 
roadsides, along the railway tracks, 
even in the waiting-rooms of stations. 
Many died in their villages for want of 
the relief which, owing to the immense 
area of the affected districts, no human 
effort could bring them. As for the 
cows and plough cattle, they perished 
by the million. 


pigeon-holes. The people, taken by 
and large, neither died nor went 
hungry. Belts, assuredly, were tight- 
ened, yet the general rate of mortality, 
owing to the failure of the rains and 
the consequent absence of malaria, 
was often lower than in normal years. 
It is doubtful whether a single civil 
officer now serving would recognise a 
case of Cancrum Oris or Lathyrism if he 
came across it. 

Once again the rulers of the land 
were taken by surprise, but a surprise 
as pleasant as that of their forerunners 
in the years round and about the 
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second jubilee of the Great White 
Queen had been tragic and bewildering. 

The explanation is that few had 
realised how greatly the condition of 
the labouring classes, the coolies, had 
inyproved in the course of the preced- 
ing two or three decades. The secret 
of this addition to the people’s economic 
reserves had been the rapid extension 
in that period of internal communica- 
tions. Every added mile of road and 
rail, every motor-bus that lurched and 
rolled between the villages, road or no 
read, crammed with retching but 
happy passengers to the roof, had put 
money into the pockets of the poor. 
The timid jungle-folk had been the 
first to benefit. As the demands of 
the towns and cities for grass and fire- 
wood and a hundred other forest 
products are insatiable at all times, the 
Bhil and the Korku and the Gond 
invested in wheeled carts and draught 
cattle. Head-loads gave place to cart- 
loads, the time wasted in transport 
was halved, the cash profit of every 
trip multiplied many times over. More- 
over, labour in general had become 
more intelligent, mobile, and adven- 
turous. Instead of sitting on their 
doorsteps to die, the ryot and field 
worker, once a failure of the crops 
was a certainty, boarded the trains 
and betook themselves and _ their 
families to the larger centres of in- 
dustry, there to earn good wages till 
the return of the rains. Or they 
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travelled by road with their carts and 
bullocks and worked them for hire at 
the sugar and jute and cotton mills, 
For factories, naturally, had multiplied 
as communications had expanded, and 
the clamour for hands and transport 
was incessant. When the pinch came, 
petty cash hoarded for years from the 
earnings of women, mainly by sale of 
fuel and grass, found its way into the 
treasuries in embarrassing quantities, 
hundreds upon hundreds of tons of 
copper money. Nor had the irrigation 
engineers been wasting their time. 
Thanks to them, the stark desert over 
millions of acres had become a standing 
water, and dry sand been transformed 
into double-cropped fields safe from the 
vagaries of the monsoon. 

There had been another change, of 
supreme relevance. Improved com- 
munications had ensured that imported 
rice from Burma, wheat from Australia, 
and, in lesser volume, maize from 
the American continents should per- 
colate swiftly into the bazaars of the 
interior, there to be sold at rates 
not unreasonably above world prices. 
Glut on the one hand, scarcity and 
famine prices on the other, seemed 
obsolete. In short, the food was 
available, and the masses had the 
money to buy it. It was firmly be- 
lieved that famine and all its ghastly 
train of consequences were like suttee, 
“portions and parcels of the dreadful 
past.” 


III. 


Now, to all appearances, the wheel 
has come full circle. Once more over 
the central and southern parts of the 
great triangle the food crops have 
failed. But, according to all accounts, 
only the autumn harvest of 1942, and 
of that only or chiefly the millets great 
and small which, though the staple 
food of millions, are not usually con- 
sidered of paramount importance in 
the economy of the four hundred 
million, more or less, inhabitants of 


India. To the best of my knowledge 
the agricultural experts have treated 
them with comparative indifference in 
their never-ending search for improved 
varieties of food grains. How comes it, 
then, that not the prospect only but 
the real presence of famine is seriously 
perturbing the Government of India, 
that rationing, for the first time in 
history, is being enforced in towns and 
cities, and that hunger, most un- 
mistakably, has again reared its ugly 
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head in @ country where, we are 
assured, the food resources, if pooled 
and fairly distributed, would provide 
full stomachs for all ? 

The answer is ready to hand. A 
new factor has arisen: the complete 
cessation of imports from overseas. 

Yearly, for the last thirty years and 
more, food grains from abroad have 
poured into India in quantities varying 
with that country’s annual needs, and, 
in the case of rice, running into six 
figures of tons. The inflow was auto- 
matic, and the stuff found its way into 
the remotest corners of the peninsula 
as water from an open tap covers the 
bottom of a kitchen sink. Or to vary 
the simile, as inevitably as each little 
square of an irrigated field receives, 
sooner or later but always in time, its 
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due meed of the precious liquid. Today 
not a grain comes out of Burma, 
Australia is hard put to feed her own 
armies and civilians, and the seas are 
closed to help from the Americas. 
Thus the excellence of internal avenues 
of trade is negatived by the absence 
of trade, while—a crowning embarrass- 
ment—an epidemic of hoarding, even 
in the ‘good’ areas, has sent prices 
soaring to fantastic levels. Whether 
there is, in fact, a sufficiency of food 
grain in the country, given efficient 
distribution, is a matter of pure con- 
jecture. Attempts in the past to take 
a census of stocks have always proved 
a failure, apart from their indicating 
to anyone with eyes to see that resort 
to force only drives the grain deeper 
underground. 


Iv. 


In reading the suggested remedies 
for this novel and disquieting state 
of affairs—remedies so far not much 
beyond the stage of conference—one is 
struck by a strange anomaly, a disloca- 
tion of ideas, a seeming injustice so 
clamant that, to borrow a Persian 
metaphor, “‘ we bite the finger of aston- 
ishment between the teeth of dismay.” 

These islands, like India, are short 
of food. To fill the gap the British 
ryot is given @ generous bonus on 
every acre he cultivates, every article 
of food he produces, every drop of 
milk he can wring out of his cows. 
All is commandeered by the Govern- 
ment and sold to the public at less 
than cost price, the difference between 
retail price and production cost, plus 
a fair profit, being made up to the 
farmer. The latter, in consequence, 
along with his field labourers, and in 
particular the smallholders, are enjoy- 
ing a prosperity they have never 
before known in their lives, and richly 
do they deserve the ‘ break.’ We take 
these things for granted, but there is 
not a ryot or coolie in the land of India 
who, if he knew by what measures we 


are being kept alive and in good 
heart, would not conclude that the 
United Kingdom was in the grip of 
acute crop failure and bitter famine. 
This would be well within his credence 
and comprehension. What he would 
refuse to believe is that there is no 
means test for famine relief and that 
it is unnecessary for any man, woman, 
or child to do a hand’s turn of work to 
qualify for that relief. Still greater 
would be his bewilderment on learning 
that in these years of war our native 
earth, so far from failing to bring forth 
her increase, is yielding bumper crops 
over a vastly expanded area under the 
plough. 

To reply that it is of little con- 
sequence what the intelligence of 
some two hundred million inarticulate 
peasants and labourers can or cannot 
grasp is both arrogant and dangerous. 
Yor as, from an inside-India standpoint, 
the food position is unique, so, at this 
moment, the relations in which India 
stands to the rest of the Asiatic world 
find no parallel in her history since 
the Mohammedan invasions. She is 
no less deeply concerned in the war 
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than ourselves. The enemy is as near 
her gates as to ours, and no silver 
streak of Channel sunders her peoples 
from the brutal fury of the Japanese. 
From her country-folk, whose parents 
broke road-metal on test works for a 
famine wage, are recruited those for- 
midable fighting men who against odds 
of ten to one routed and chased the 
Italians from the Soudan border to the 
Somaliland littoral. Indeed for a time 
after Dunkirk they were the only 
trained and equipped combatant force 
of appreciable size that the Empire 
could lay its hands on. That force 
has now achieved the colossal figure of 
some two million enlisted men. To 
limit our famine policy to feeding her 
hungry masses as cheaply as possible, 
while exacting from all capable of 
work the full money’s worth of every 
anna expended, can no longer be given 
a thought. It will satisfy neither our 
conscience nor our honour. Nor, even 
if it succeeds in its immediate purpose, 
will it serve to avert a calamity greater 
by far than the death by famine of a 
minute fraction of her total population. 
The creation in all Indian hearts, city 
dwellers and countrymen alike, of a 
eynical distrust of our good faith and 
British sense of justice would be such 
a calamity. 

For sooner or later and before the 
war is over, Allah Baksh, ryot, and Tika 
Ram, clerk in some business firm or 
rovernment office, who are also his 
Majesty’s subjects, will learn the 
truth and ask themselves why the 
lavishly generous treatment enjoyed 
by their opposite numbers in these 
islands has not been extended, in 
some degree, to them also. Allah 
Baksh will wonder why he is not 
encouraged, by direct cash grants or 
‘remission of his Government dues, to 
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grow heavier-and better crops on his 
tilled fields; to break up the jungle 
and so produce still more food ; to bring 
his harvested grain with all despatch 
from the threshing floor to the market. 
Is he not ‘the Government’s cow’? 
Over whole provinces of British India 
and in every State the Sarkar, the 


ruling Power, is his only landlord. Af 


workable scheme could be ordered by 
a stroke of the pen and carried out 
with efficiency by the great army of 
the Land Record staff resident in the 
countryside. His brothers across the 
Black Water, he hears, are waxing fat 
on the war. How is it that he, in 
villages past numbering, is no better 
off than the manual labourer, poorer 
by far than the skilled or even half. 
skilled artisan ? 

And Tika Ram, who has to ‘keep 
up appearances’ on a salary of three 
or four pounds a month—what will 
he think of it all? Ask him whether 


he can purchase his grain and flour and f 
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vegetables and milk at below cost price, 
and he would smile—a crooked smile 
on the wrong side of his hatchet: face. 
But he, unlike the ryot who feeds 
him, can read and write and express 
his thoughts in words. His set of 
questions will differ from those of 
Allah Baksh and may be even mor 
embarrassing. 

To conclude: unless with a mini- 
mum of delay the rulers of India face 
their peoples in an attitude more 
generous and imaginative than has 
been shown in the past, the day ap- 
proaches when they may be called on 
to render account of their stewardship 
in the present distress. The mortgaging 
of the country’s revenues for a genera- 
tion might be a cheap price to pay 
for the adjournment, sine die, of that 
audit. 
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